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The right time: Before the harvest 
WineTECH '92's dates, January 15-17, coincide 
with the wine industry's prime buying season. 


The right place: Oakland, California 
WineTECH '92 is the only major event of the 
year that will be held in the heart of America's 
wine industry—where most of the buyers are. 


The right approach: Hands-on and practical 
WineTECH '92 seminars emphasize the business 
aspects of wine, from production and marketing 
to industry issues and legislation. Attendees gain 
new perspectives and innovative business 
strategies that will help them to prosper in 
challenging, changing times. 


The right audience: Targeted seminar tracks 
WineTECH '92's seminar program emphasizes a 
different area of interest each day, to draw atten- 
dees from all segments of the wine industry. 


Wednesday: Production Seminars for Grape 
Growers and Wine Makers. 


Thursday: Business and Marketing Seminars 
for Sales and Management. 


Friday: Industry Issues and Governmental 
Legislation for Owners, Presidents and 
Principals. 


The right program 
Led by highly respected speakers from all across 
the United States, the WineTECH '92 seminars 


are scheduled for minimal overlap with exhibit 
hall hours. 


e Production of Sulfite-Free White Wine 

e Rootstock Selection 

e Factors In Vineyard Layout, Vine Density, 
Clonal Selection, Soil Nutrition 

e How To Handle Stuck Fermentations 

e Brettanomyces - How To Get Rid of It 

¢ De-alcoholized Wine: The Implications 

e The Emergence of Pinot Grigio 

e The Use of Nisin In Commercial Wineries - 
A Hot New Antibiotic 

e How Grape Handling Affects Wine Styles 

e Exporting To Europe 

e Dealing With Tough Customers 
and Touchy Questions 

e Exporting To The Pacific Rim 

e Trade Practices Panel 

e Winery Financing 

e Preparing To Export - What To Expect 

e Public Relations 

e Wine Marketing 

e Wine Distribution - A Unique System 

e Packaging The Politics of Wine 

e Wine Boom of '92 

e Drinking and Health - 
The Good News/Bad News 

e Appellation Education 

e Cork In The 90's - 

¢ California's pZAy 
Invasion of 
Oregon 

e And more... 
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TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE WINE INDUSTRY 
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[Editor’s Note: In May and June 1991, 
Newsweek Magazine published two excellent 
articles on diet and health, “Feeding Frenzy” 
(May 27),and “A Barrel Full of Trouble” (June 
3). Both were well-written and researched, 
appeared to be accurate and were enlightening. 
Dan Berger, wine columnist for the Los An- 
geles Times, wrote to Newsweek recently to 
respond to those articles. The letter is repro- 
duced here with Berger's permission. | 


Dear Newsweek Editor: 

Over the last few years, scientific evidence 
has developed that shows that moderate 
amounts of wine, taken daily, help us live 
longer, healthier (and happier) lives. Yet 
because wine has alcohol, it seems to be 
lumped together with cocaine as a ‘danger- 
ous drug.’ True, wine abused is dangerous. 
But Newsweek, in its fair and accurate re- 
porting of the food business, may have 
missed some vital points that would have 
balanced the picture a bit better. 

The following are just a few of the rea- 
sons that wine (and other alcoholic 
beverages) taken in moderation can be ben- 
eficial to health: 

*Two glasses/day of winedoa better job 
of guarding against heart disease than any 
of the eating modalities you suggested on 
May 27 — and with less risk than one aspi- 
rin/day. Many studies (including one by 
Dr. Charles Hennekens, Harvard Univer- 
sity Medical Center) have shown that the 
risk of heart disease, the No. 1 killer of 
Americans, is reduced 50% by daily moder- 
ate consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
Alcohol does this by raising HDL levels and 
literally cleaning out the arteries. 

¢ Wine contains trace amounts of Boron. 
Boron has been shown to maintain normal 
calcium levels in the body, helping aging 
women ward off osteoporosis. (Research 
by Dr. Forest Nielsen, Human Nutrition 
Research Center, Grand Forks, ND.) 

¢Wine is a good source of Chromium. 
Trace amounts of Chromium maintain nor- 
mal blood sugar levels, preventing peaking 
or dropping. Moreover, the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture recommended wine specifically 
as an easy way to supplement the diet with 
Chromium. 


¢Wine now is used routinely in many 
old-age homes to solve two critical prob- 
lems at once: loss of appetite because of a 
diminished sense of taste, and inability to 
sleep. Wine contains trace amounts of Zinc, 
which helps make the taste buds more acute. 
Also, gerontologist Dr. Robert Kastenbaum 
(University of Arizona) showed, in numer- 
ous tests, that the gamma-amino-butyric 
acid (GABA) in grape skins and wine cre- 
ates a substance in the brain similar to 
Tryptophan in inducing drowsiness. He 
said wine with meals (which, incidentally, 
makes the meals taste better) cures insom- 
nia and malnutrition at the same time. 

* Hospitals all over the U.S., heeding rec- 
ommendations from physicians, are adding 
wine to the daily menu for patients whose 
medication is not in conflict with alcohol. 
The reason: Numerous studies have shown 
that patients recuperate from minor (and 
even some major) surgery faster when they 
have the salubrious effects of wine with 
their meals. 

* Moderate consumers of alcoholic bev- 
erages have a lower overall mortality rate 
than abstainers, according to a major study 
conducted by the American Cancer Society 
at Boston University. The study of 276,000 
middle-aged men, which was reported in 
Epidemiology 1990, verified Harvard's 
conclusion of a lowered risk of heart dis- 
ease for moderate drinkers. It added that 
moderate drinkers experienced lowered risk 
of death from accidents and all cancers. 

There are many other side-benefits of 
wine consumed with meals. One bit of ob- 
servable evidence is that a national wine 
society with a long and varied history, 
founded in San Francisco, CA, soon after 
Prohibition ended, called the Society of the 
Medical Friends of Wine, has been going for 
decades. The Society’s several hundred 
members are all in the medical community. 

Though this is certainly no proof of the 
healthful benefits of moderate wine con- 
sumption, the following men are still 
full-time winemakers in California: Lou 
Foppiano, Pete Seghesio, Andre 
Tchelistcheff, Hanns Kornell, John Parducci, 
and Robert Mondavi. All are 75 years of age 
or older. Tchelistcheff, who recently re- 
turned to work at Beaulieu Vineyard where 
he started in 1938, will be 90 on Dec. 7. (He 
was sidelined recently with a bad back he 
got while marlin fishing.) 

One of your Newsweek articles spoke of 
arecovering alcoholic who lives inthe Napa 
Valley “who got her start on wine.” (A low 
blow, I might add.) 


Why did you fail to mention the fact that 
the California Highway Patrol (CHP) did a 
three-year study of drunken-driving arrests 
along the Highway 29 corridor in Napa 
Valley, which has many wine-tasting rooms, 
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and where 3,000,000 visitors sip wine every 
year? The CHP closed its DUI (Driving 
Under Influence) unit in the Napa Valley 
after the study. The reason: lack of business. 
The only pattern of drunken-driving arrests 
was local teens, past midnight, swacked on 
beer. This is more proof that wine typically 
is not consumed for its intoxicating effects. 

Your “Barrel Full” story never mentioned 
the above benefits of wine. Nor did you 
mention one additional, critical fact that a 
sociologist would acknowledge. 

If people use wine to get high, why would 
sales of the cheapest forms of wine be down? 
The only wines selling well in the market- 
place today (and for the last decade) are fine 
wines, such as Chardonnays and Cabernets 
that sell for $25/bottle. This works out to 
$1/ounce. Is this a product that’s going to 
be used for its intoxicating value? Hardly. 
Not at these prices. 

A decade ago, the Soviet Union had a 
serious drinking problem: people getting 
blitzed on vodka. The solution? It pumped 
huge amounts of money into wine produc- 
tion because the Soviet government sees 
wine as a beverage of a moderate lifestyle. 
The Soviet government hoped people would 
turn away from the hard stuff and toward 
the moderate beverage, wine. (The fact that 
the program didn’t workis beside the point.) 

Perhaps Newsweek should have asked 
itself one final question before putting the 
“Barrel Full” article to bed: Are the neo-dry 
forces barking up the wrong tree? If they 
really want all alcohol attacked, how about 
including cough syrup, vanilla extract, hair 
spray, sterno, and liniment? Itis this kind of 
product that alcoholics buy on Sundays in 
states that have Blue Laws. The other days 
of the week, they do not buy $25 bottles of 
Cabernet. 

Trealize that alcoholism and alcohol abuse 
can cause serious societal problems, and that 
should be addressed. But attacking Chateau 
Mouton-Rothschild as a ‘dangerous drug’ is 
ludicrous. Have we lost our common sense? 

We already have tried Prohibition in the 
United States. It didn’t work. As long as 
alcoholic beverages are going to be legal, 
shouldn't we support the proper use of 
those products — products that typically 
are served in a civilized atmosphere, with 
meals, with family and friends? Products 
which have modest amounts of alcohol? 


When President Bush and Mikhail 
Gorbachev met ata summit in the USSR this 
year, they toasted each other with Califor- 
nia wine. The safety of the world was the 
topic of the day, and these men sealed their 
historic agreement for lasting peace with a 
beverage known for its safe and joyous use. 
Is there a message here? 
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Dear Editor: 

The new challenge: I want every winery in 
America to produce at least one really good 
red or white wine (and it must be dry enough 
to be palatable with food), designed to sell for 
no more than $5/bottle. [don’t care whatit’s 
called. I don’t care what brand is put on it. 
And I especially don’t care what grapes are 
put into it. 


only care that it tastes good and that 
middle-class America can afford to 
drink it every night, and that if restau- 
rants take their usual outrageous 
mark-up (double retail or 3x whole- 
sale), the wine still will sell for no more 
than $10/bottle or $2/glass. 

I want every restaurant in America to go 
back to selling ‘house wine, in addition to 
selling fancy Chardonnays and Cabernets 
by-the-glass. Only this time I want it to be 
real ‘house wine;’ that is, something the 
house is proud to put its name on, not the 
kind of cheap jug wines that used to serve 
the purpose at most establishments. 


I want every restaurant in America to sell 
a good, dry glass of wine forno more money 
thana glass of draught beer, and preferably 
for no more than the price of a cola, milk, 
tea, or coffee. A basic beverage should have 
one price. 


If the wine industry works together with 
the restaurant industry (there’s a market for 
these good, dry table wines at retail, too), 
those slumping total sales figures can be 
turned around. And it won’t cost either 
industry a thing in super-premium sales — 
the ‘high rollers’ will still pop for those 
fancy bottles just like they always have. But 
it might cut into some of those bottled wa- 
ter, soda pop, and iced tea sales. 

Every winery and every restaurant that 
meets the challenge should let me know 
what they’re up to. I might not be able to 
resist giving them a little free publicity. 

Consumers can get involved, too. Sound 
off to every restaurateur whose least expen- 
sive glass of wine is $4 or more. Please drop 
The Wine Trader a note when you find an 
exceptional value. We’ll print your letters 
and give your restaurant additional incen- 
tive to keep on keepin’ on. We'll also print 
your complaints about the obviously outra- 
geous. Write to: The Wine Trader, PO Box 
7244, San Francisco, CA 94120, or Fax: 415/ 
344-4913. 


Sincerely, 
Jerry Mead 
Publisher, The Wine Trader 


PWV welcomes responses to these 
letters by Dan Berger and Jerry Mead or 
letters on other wine industry topics. 


= @ 
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WINE & HEALTH | 


Wells Shoemaker, MD 


Potpourri 


Individuals in the wine industry need to pro- 
vide current and credible health information 
to our consumers and to the general public. 
We need to be able to anticipate and rebut the 
exaggerated or distorted claims of our adver- 
saries without getting rattled. At the same 
time, we need to appreciate the validity of 
many of their concerns about the consequences 
of abuse. 

PWV previously has explored the 
healthful relationship of moderate alco- 
hol (and wine particularly) consumption 
to cardiovascular health. The highly 
charged subject of fetal alcohol syndrome 
(FAS) also has been reviewed previously 
in PWV. 

The summer of 1991 brought to our 
door several encouraging medical jour- 
nal reports on these topics, and we’ll 
review them briefly. 


The Heart 

Over 20 studies in the last 15 years have 
demonstrated a ‘U-shaped’ curve of alco- 
holconsumption versus cardiac mortality. 


[*A prospective study identifys a group of 
subjects in advance, characterizes and mea- 
sures them, subjects them to an experimental 
stress, and then evaluates the results after an 
interval. Results of prospective studies tend to 
be highly reliable, but they require consider- 
able organization, manpower, and expense. 

Retrospective studies lookat events that have 
already happened and try to make sense of 
why they occur. While useful as a first step, 
retrospective studies are notoriously vulner- 
able to errors because of bias in data collection, 
coincidences, and unrecognized influences. 
Tentative conclusions from retrospective 
studies generally must be subjected to a pro- 
spective analysis before they can be accepted 
as scientifically valid.] 


Moderate drinkers fare better than heavy 
drinkers or abstainers. The differences 
werent trivial — two glasses of wine/ 
day offered a 20-40% reduction in the risk 
of heart attack. 

Much to the relief of the absolutists, in 
1988 an English physician published his 
opinion that these results were a statisti- 
cal fluke. Dr. A.G. Shaper stated that the 
reason abstainers did poorly on paper 
was that former drinkers got too sick to 
drink, migrated into the abstainers col- 
umn, and died there. 

While Dr. Shaper’s opinion was repu- 
diated convincingly by epidemiologists 
(see PWV May/June ’89), prohibitionists 
still quote it as gospel. 

Now we have our own fresh ammuni- 
tion. The August, 1991 Lancet published 
a flawlessly documented, prospective* 
study of more than 50,000 male health 
professionals. The Harvard group spe- 
cifically constructed their data collection 
to recognize and accommodate individu- 
als shifting categories. 

The ‘U-shaped’ curve came through 
proud, strong, and resilient (although it 
still sags in the middle), echoing the Sep- 
tember, 1990 report of 276,000 men from 
a 30-year study published in Epidemiol- 
ogy. One or two drinks/day was 
optimum for the men in the study. 

What about women? The author of the 
Lancet report, Meir Stampfer, MD, previ- 
ously published a prospective study of 
87,000 female nurses (New England 
Journal of Medicine, 319: 267, August, 
1988) which showed the same thing. 

Interpretation: Wine beats the hell out 
of oat bran. This public health informa- 
tion is so consistent, so solid, and so 
meaningful, that consumers have a right 
to know. Wineries and trade organiza- 
tions cannot allude to such information 
on a label or advertisement without vio- 
lating a federal statute which prohibits 
any intimation that alcoholic beverages 
can improve health. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
medical and media institutions will in- 
corporate this information into preventive 
teaching, or whether they’ll bow to the 
demands of the absolute anti-alcohol 
forces and bury it with skepticism. 


Tannins and Cholesterol 

PWV (July/August ’90 and March/ 
April ’91) explored the physiological ef- 
fects of tannins and suggested that grape 
tannins may stimulate the body to pro- 
duce protective HDL cholesterol above 
and beyond the effects of ethanol alone. 


A Cornell group studying this phe- 
nomenon has identified one specific 
tannin molecule — resveratrol — from 
red wine which definitely triggered liver 
production of HDL. Interestingly, they 
found this compound in Chardonnay as 
well as red wine. I wonder whether the 
Chardonnays were vinified with pro- 
longed skin contact. The study will be 
published in February, 1992. 

A separate study in the August, 1991 
New England Journal of Medicine dem- 
onstrated that alcohol elevated the 
subfraction of HDL most protective to 
blood vessels. 

Interpretation: Over the last five years, 
researchers have treated us to a rapidly 
expanding understanding of the molecu- 
lar and physiological basis for the 
protective mechanism of wine and mod- 
erate alcohol consumption. You always 
knew you enjoyed wine with spaghetti, 
and now we’re finding out how clever 
you were to enjoy it. 


Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 

FAS is a disease caused by ponder- 
ously abusive drinking by diseased 
alcoholic mothers. Many professionals 
and interested spectators have suggested 
that less consumption also will cause 
problems, just more subtle ones; namely 
‘fetal alcohol effects.’ 

Many of these same forces have ex- 
trapolated further — without any medical 
substantiation, but with considerable 
gravity — to say that there is ‘no safe 
amount’ of alcohol consumption during 
pregnancy. 

This zero-tolerance /zero-risk posture, 
however blithely convenient to endorse, 
leaves the 20% of American pregnant 
women who drink occasionally in a 
quagmire of guilt, dogmatism, and suspi- 
cion. 

In a previous PWV column (July /Au- 
gust 88), I rued the fact that only a 
prospective study could identify a 
threshold amount of alcohol consump- 
tion to cause fetal harm. It seemed 
improbable that such a study could be 
done, given the financial, political, and 
ethical barriers. 

For our considerable enlightenment, 
two British researchers published a pro- 
spectively designed, longitudinal study 
in the July, 1991 British Medical Journal. 

The authors found no evidence of in- 
jury at birth and upon detailed 
developmental testing up to 18 months of 
age among babies whose mothers con- 
sumed up to 12 drinks/week. Beyond 
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that, heresy not withstanding, the chil- 
dren of moderate drinkers (consuming 
up to five drinks / week) did betterinsome 
mental and motor testing than babies of 
total abstainers. 

The ‘conventional wisdom’ medical 
teaching used to say that up to60mL/day 
of ethanol probably was safe, but that 
pronouncement was withdrawn because 
of fear of lawsuits and buffeting by both 
anti-alcohol and preventive-minded or- 
ganizations. Nevertheless, the figure 
probably was correct. 

Interpretation: Most prudent physi- 
cians (me, too) recommend against alcohol 
intake during pregnancy, but any alert 
physician realizes that 20% of pregnant 
women will drink despite this advice. 
From the study above and similar previ- 
ous information, there appears to be no 
added risk to a baby whose mother con- 
sumes one drink/day or less. 

If a mother chooses to drink, I would 
recommend the beverage be beer or wine, 
taken with a meal, in a modest serving. 

It’s not always that simple. Some 
women who raise questions about drink- 
ing to their doctors are, in fact, 
healthy-appearing alcoholics in denial 
phase searching for ratification of their 
abuse. It is crucial — and too many doc- 
tors fail— fora physician to recognize the 
subtle cues of alcoholism and offer indi- 
vidually appropriate support. 

It’s not appropriate to engage in scare 
tactics without scientific basis. 

I suppose my opinion is suspect be- 
cause I produce an ethanol-containing 
beverage. I also helped produce two 
daughters, both valedictorians despite 
their intrauterine exposure to occasional 
glasses of wine with dinner. A third 
daughter, at age four, has yet to establish 
academic credentials, but at least she can 
discriminate between Chardonnay and 
Sauvignon blanc juice. ia 

Dr. Shoemaker is a pediatrician in Santa 
Cruz, CA, and winemaker at Salamandre 
Wine Cellars. 
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Accepting the 
challenge of change 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


As he turns 90 years old on December 7, 
Andre Tchelistcheff, the grand gentle- 
man of California wine — a man of 
dreams and intuition — remains upbeat 
and enthusiastic. 

Tchelistcheff, who directed winemaking 
operations at Beaulieu Vineyards from 1938 
until retirement in 1973, views his return 
as consultant at Beaulieu Vineyards as the 
next step ina career that has spanned more 
than half a century. 


FREE RUN ~ 


“Il always need a challenge because | 
have been living all my life for tomorrow,” 
he states forcefully. “In the last ten years, 
there has been significant scientific progress 
in both academic and practical viticulture. 
In this time frame, the viticultural informa- 
tion base has quadrupled over the preceding 
four decades. 

“New views 
opened with respect 
to vine physiology, 
genetics, vineyard 
management prac- 
tices, rootstock 
selection, and the B- 
type phylloxera. 
Within the next 100 
years, it is possible 
that the wine indus- 
try will face a C- and 
D-type phylloxerain 
the process of muta- 
tionand adaptability together with changes 
in soil and climate. 

“It’s the normal process of continuous 
evolution. I don’t only think about these 
concepts. I live them.” 

During the 1980s, Tchelistcheff believes 
that there were not as many advances in 


_ the science of winemaking as there were 


viticulturally. “Today, the science of 
winemaking must be related to the'chane- 
ing preferences of the consumer,” he 
stresses. “The consumer of the 1990s has 
changed his/her taste preferences. We are 
all living a different lifestyle now. 

“In the new liberal 
form of life, if we may 
call it this, we are only 
viewing adjustments to 
the principle of con- 
tinuous evolution. The 
direct response of 
winemakers must be an 
acceptance of the phi- 
losophy of continuous 
evolution. This willlead 
them to present wines 
to consumers that are in 
tune with the lifestyle of 
the 1990s.” 

Tchelistcheff believes that his message is 
applicable to the wine industry in Australia, 
Europe, South Africa, and South America 
and not just California. “Today’s wineries 
must be more in tune with selling their prod- 
uct in order to stay in business,” he contends. 

“I’ve beenasked, We've been so success- 
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fulin the past, why do we have to change?’ 
Myresponseis because everything around 
us has changed. 

“More than ever, the challenge to the 
wine industry is change. It’s a conserva- 
tive industry and it is difficult to accept the 
need for change, but it is a necessity. The 
California wine industry must focus on the 
easy drinkability of its product.” 

Tchelistcheff expands the concept of 
drinkability to overall simplicity. He 
maintains that wine has become too com- 
plicated for many people and this is the 
reason they are not choosing to drink it. 

Within the notion of simplicity, he in- 
cludes pricing structure. He believes that 
the industry’s focus on the 1% or 2% of the 
population who purchase top-tiered wines 
will eventually spell the demise of some 
producers. 

“The power of the consumeris dismissed 
by the conservative people in the wine 
industry,” he emphasizes. “This is a big 
mistake. People willnotbe putina straight 
jacket. If wine is priced too high, they 
simply will not drink it.” 

Tchelistcheff views the current spread 
of phylloxera as beneficial to the California 
wine industry. “It is forcing change,” he 


comments. “This will be costly to the 
industry, but every segment, from the 
grower to the retailer and restaurateur, 
must practice belt tightening. The con- 
sumer will not accept absorbing the entire 
cost of vineyard replanting.” 

Colleagues at Beaulieu Vineyards are 
asking him about the application of his 
philosophy of change and the world-rec- 
ognized bottling, Georges de Latour Private 
Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon. 

“As a consultant, I’m only a catalyst,” 
Tchelistcheff explains. “There are some 
products that may be sublabeled “connois- 
seur’. Beaulieu Vineyards Georges de 
Latour fits into this prestige niche. Ithasan 
established history and an established 
market. In this case, it may be dangerous 
to change the style by using, as an ex- 
ample, French oak barrels in place of 
American oak. But these ideas must be 
discussed and the final decisions are those 
of management. This type of decision- 
making relative to change should be 
occurring throughout the industry. 

“All decisions about change should be 
viewed as excitingly complex.” 

Happy Birthday, Andre! And many 
more. 


Brown. Miller 
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Make your political 
voice heard 


By G.M. ‘Pooch’ Pucilowski, 
Principal Consultant, California State 
Assembly Select Committee on Califor- 
nia Wine Production and Economy 


(Presented at Women for WineSense Confer- 

ence, Napa, CA, July, 1991 Napa, CA.) 
The key to political influence in California is 
to get to know your representatives in the 
Assembly and Senate. Go to their offices (at 
the Capitol in Sacramento and in the district 
office) and sit down to chat with them. 

Don’t wait until there is a major issue on 
the table before you go to visit. Tell them 
about your winery business and how is- 
sues affect you and your winery. If youare 
satisfied with their concern about your 
industry, then support them! If not, find 
out who is running against them. 

Onestrategy often overlooked by people 
is to meet the representative’s consultant 
or staff person who handles wine or grape 
issues. They often have a lot of influence 
with members since they are usually more 
up-to-date with the issues. Obviously the 
member holds the final vote (and who 
knows where he/she may be getting pres- 
sure), but the consultant could provide 
insight and help. 

If you are able to donate wine to their 
fundraisers, do it. Tell them to contact you 
personally if they ever need a few cases of 
wine. 

Send a bottle of a new-release wine. 
Chances are they may not drink it, but I 
guarantee they never will throw it away. It 
probably will sit ona shelf. That’s not bad. 
At least he or she will know who you and 
your winery are. (California law prohibits 
the giving of more than $250 per year per 
member. But this does not include dona- 
tions to fundraisers which would be 
considered ‘in kind’ gifts to the fundraiser). 

If you hear of legislation that will affect 
you and your winery business, write let- 
ters. Pro or con. Write to your 
representative, then write to the author of 
the bill (your letter will be placed in the 
official bill folder). Also write to the chair- 
man of the committee where the bill will be 
heard. If youreally are concerned, ask to be 
a witness. All bills are heard in meeting 
rooms that are open to the public. Every 
voice can be heard. 

However, realistically the aye or nay 
vote on bills usually is determined ahead of 
time. Lobbyists visit the members on the 
committee — so can you. Butif you havea 
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working relationship with your represen- 
tative and he/she knows who you are, a 
short phone call at least can get you heard. 
If enough of your industry is able to dupli- 
cate this, you can be sure your concerns 
will be considered. 

Make sure you know where the Wine 
Institute stands on any issue. It doesn’t 
look good when the wine industry is not 
together ona particular issue. This doesn’t 
mean you have to agree with the Institute, 
just know where they stand. On unfamiliar 
issues, legislative members (not all of them) 
tend to go along with whatever the Wine 
Institute says. Of course, they also will check 
with the beer and liquor lobbyists. 

You are not going to win every battle. 
Sometimes, no matter what you do, you'll 
lose, but you may be able to soften the 
blow. This means compromise. If every- 
thing is going totally against you, then 
consider alternatives — accept what is go- 
ing to happen, then add amendments to 
lessen the impact. 

For example, when the excise tax in- 
crease was being proposed, the wine 
industry knew that it was imminent. They 
accepted this, but suggested it be phased in 
over five years. If this were accepted, not 


only would it allow prices to increase 
gradually, but it would probably prevent 
any anti-wine group from pursuing any 
further tax increase during (and probably 
for a few years after) those five years. 

Watchand see, if the California economy 
doesn’t improve, the wine industry may 
face another tax hike sooner than it might 
expect. Perhaps the industry should take 
the initiative and consider raising the ex- 
cise tax a $0.01/gallon for the next ten 
years. If the industry goes this route, then 
% of the money could go toward research, 
while the other half could go into the Cali- 
fornia general fund. 

If a representative votes against you, 
depending on how close you are, keep 
talking and sharing information with that 
person. There may be an issue even more 
important next week. But be prepared, if 
the representative votes against you too 
often, find out whois running against him/ 
her. Tell your representative that you will 
be supporting someone else! 

A few industry groups have some im- 
pact: California Association of Winegrape 
Growers has a voice that some members 
(especially those who deal with agricul- 
tural issues) may listen to. 


Family Winemakers got theirname known 
on the Senate side during the Excise Tax 
debate early in 1991, even though the tax 
increase was pretty much a done-deal. They 
spent a great deal of time lobbying members 
and almost achieved their goals. 

Wine Institute has been around many 
years and has a lot of clout simply because 
they know the members, the staff, and how 
the process works. 

Women for WineSense can be known, if 
you introduce yourself, your winery, and 
the fact that you belong to the group. The 
time is right to get involved. 


Summary 

If you want to make a difference, you 
must get involved in politics! You have to: 
1) send letters; 2) send wine or donate 
money (or both if you feel strongly about a 
member); 3) meet with members; and 4) 
appear at hearings. 

Strive to make sure the member knows 
you and recognizes your face. If you are 
fair and reasonable and willing to work 
with the representative and his/her staff, 
you will gain their respect. In the long run 
this will be very beneficial to you and the 
wine industry. a 
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Vineyards and 

the seaweed connection 

In the spring of 1991, we couldn't pass up an 
offer for our Sauvignon Blanc/Semillon vine- 
yard to receive a subsidized treatment of 
organic seaweed with fish solubles including 
cytokinins, a known plant growth regulator. 
With the drought in its fifth year, and after a 
15-day freeze event in December, 1990, I 
believed the vines could use a spring tonic of 
some sort. Besides, the scientific/curiosity 
side of my interest was piqued by this organic 
concoction. This magic elixir from the sea 
was supposed to improve vine vigor, fruit 
quality, and disease-resistance of vines for a 
modest investment. 


Foramore meaningful experiment, I should 
have treated only ' of the vineyard, then as- 
sessed the plant visual results and yield data 
from the treated and untreated plots. I didn’t 
perform this fundamental step in correct ex- 
periment design, but my subjective 
conclusions from periodic observations dur- 
ing the growing season convinced me that 
there was some benefit from the foliar treat- 
ment. 

A significant claim by the suppliers of the 
seaweed product is that there isn't necessarily 
an increase in labor and equipment costs to 
apply the product, since apparently it can be 
applied along with normal vineyard fungi- 
cide or other spray treatments. 

For any vineyardist with a disposition to- 
ward organic grape culture, the seaweed 
source for the growth-regulating cytokinins 
(that appear to be the magic ingredient) is 
definitely benign. 

For more information, research, literature 
citations,and prices for the KelpSeaLife prod- 
uct, contact ] & G Agrow-Tek, 3341 Fitzgerald 
Road, Unit ‘F’, Rancho Cordova, CA 95742, 
Tel: 916-635-9277, or your local organic farm 
supply outlet. 


an You Afford to 
Promote Your Wine 
in a Recession? 


Can you afford not to? 


People don't stop buying wine when money gets tight. 
They simply buy smarter. They buy wines they're sure 
of, wines that offer the best quality for the price, and 
they look for bargains. All of which you may offer. 


But how will they know if you don't tell them? Products 
that get promoted get noticed and get sold. Gracelyn 
Associates has promoted some exceptional wines: 
Alexander Valley Vineyards, Benziger of Glen Ellen, 
Clos Pegase, Foppiano Vineyards, Glen Ellen Winery, 
Iron Horse, Roederer, and Scharffenberger, to name a 


few. It's no coincidence that most of our clients are 
enjoying strong sales today thanks, in part, to the 
visibility and quality image we give them. 


Let us help you get noticed. Call Gracelyn Associates 
today at 1-800-626-5151 for more information. 


2455 Bennett Valley Road, Suite 111C * Santa Rosa ¢ CA 95404 (707) 542-5151 * FAX (707) 542-5155 
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Storm water discharge permits 
and wineries: 


New round of 
effluent control laws 


The law 

Nearly one year ago, the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) 
published the final version of regulations 
that include storm water discharge con- 
trols for industries that may or may not 
contribute to the pollution of the nation’s 
waterways. 

This federal/state cooperative program 
will seek to determine by storm water 
waste discharge quantity and quality 
measurements, the degree of pollution 
hazard and what, if anything, needs to be 
done to control such a waste contribu- 
tion. 

Industrial storm water discharges have 
been under scrutiny for about four years. 
The Water Quality Act of 1987, Section 
405, established a framework for measur- 
ing and monitoring industrial storm water 
discharges to streams, bays, and estuar- 
ies.' On November 16, 1990, detailed 
protocol for measuring and monitoring 
industrial storm water was promulgated 
by EPA (40 CFR 122.26[3]). Also included 
in this package for program implementa- 
tion were: 

* Deadlines for filing Part 1 of the Storm 
Water Discharge Permit Application 
(then, March 18, 1991; current date as 
amended, September 30, 1991); 

* Details on testing, monitoring, record- 
keeping, and acceptable alternative 
control methods. 

By the time your Nov/Dec’91-PWV 
arrives, your winery should have already 
prepared and filed Part 1 of the permit 
application sequence. 


California’s role in the 
Storm Water Discharge Law 

Under the provisions of Section 405 of 
the previously referenced Act, states are 
encouraged to assume responsibility for 
implementation of the federal law, if the 
spirit and letter of the federal law is 
equalled or exceeded. 

The local Region-IX EPA office in San 
Francisco, CA, advises that for Califor- 
nia, at least, Part I of the Storm Water 
Discharge Permit Application will be 
mailed by the State Water Resources 
Control Board to all wineries asking fora 
response and compliance. 

No purpose is served by this column 
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delving into the ‘hows’ and ‘whys’ of Part 
1, as the guidelines for completing the 
application are quite definitive. Refer- 
ences given at the conclusion of this 
column are sources for in-depth reading 
on the history and background on the 
Section 405 program. 

Only certain industrial categories as 
listed in the Federal Register of Standard 
Industrial Classifications (SIC) aremarked 
for blanket inclusion in the program. 
Wineries have an SIC of 2084 and are 
included by definition.° 

Many of the winery crush-area facili- 
ties we have designed in recent years 
have been configured to permit the dis- 
charge of crush/press pad wash-down 
water during crush to the process waste- 
water treatment plant. If the area is 
uncovered, post-crush rainfall runoff is 
diverted by means of a two-way valve to 
the storm water drainage system. 

This storm drainage feature would ap- 
pear to exempt almost all wineries, as 
most all other product processing occurs 
within the winery structure and is totally 
removed from storm water influence. 
How the interpretation of Section 405 will 


affect winery access roads, outdoor ma- 
chinery pads, and employee/visitor 
parking areas remains to be seen, and will 
probably not be decided until the local 
EPA representative completes process- 
ing of the Part 1 applications. 


BAT and BCT 

These acronyms are defined as Best 
Available Treatment Technology (BAT) 
and Best Pollution Control Technology 
(BCT). Discharge standards are to be 
issued for each industry group or groups 
and eventually all must meet the special 
provisions of Sections 301 and 402 of the 
Clean Water Act of 1978, as amended. 

For wineries, particularly those with 
no processing or machinery pads exposed 
to the weather, an inexpensive way to 
achieve the waste discharge constituent 
limits would be to create holding ponds 
or storm water checks. These should be 
sufficiently large to allow natural sedi- 
mentation of inorganic solids (sediment) 
and to entrap oils and grease from park- 
ing- or loading-area drainage. Future site 
planning for wineries that are in the early 
design stage should reflect a storm water 


system that can easily achieve the section 
405 goals. 

Wineries generally are very clean op- 
erations. If the control of storm water 
discharges does emerge as a problem, 
some fairly ‘low-end’ treatment tech- 
nologies are available that are both 
inexpensive and easily designed and 
implemented. Probably the only truly 
exempt industries will be oat bran facto- 
ries with employees who ride only 
bicycles. 

To winery management, this entire 
program may seem like water pollution 
control regulation hair-splitting, but there 
are industries whose storm water runoff 
cloaca must be plugged. a 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary 
engineer and owner of Winters Winery. 
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NON-CHEMICAL EVAPORATIVE CONDENSER WATER TREATMENT SYSTEMS 


Reducing water usage in the 1990s 


By Neil Eskra, General Manager 
Industrial Refrigeration & Process 
Piping (IRAPP) 


Wineries face ever-increasing pressure to 
reduce water usage in their operations. 
Many experts see the series of drought 
years that have occurred prior to the 1990s 
as a trend for the future. 

California, in the 1990s and beyond, may 
becomea more arid area with substantially 
decreased annual rainfall. We may be 
witnessing the beginning of an era that will 
strain our water resources and place a de- 
mand on conservation like never before. 

Wineries, in much of their operational 
needs for water, have few, if any, methods 
to reduce water consumption. Reclaim 
and reuse of wateris oneapproach. Though 
it may not be cost-effective now, certainly 
this method will be cost-effective in the 


near future as water costs increase. 

Wineries use a significant amount of 
water to operate evaporative condensers 
and water towers, to provide heat rejection 
for refrigeration and air conditioning com- 
pressors. Operating this equipment with 
new technology, such as non-chemical 
water-conditioning devices, can save wa- 
ter and maintain clean heat rejection 
surfaces for reduced energy use (another 
prime consideration in the 1990s). 

In the past, water treatment technology 
applied to cooling towers and evaporative 
condensers emphasized the use of chemi- 
cals in conjunction with water bleed-off 
(waste) to minimize scale formation on 
heat transfer surfaces. The goal was to 
maintain as clean as possible (unfouled) 
condenser tube surface for maximum heat 
transfer and heat rejection. 

The water introduced to the tower or 
evaporative condenser contains dissolved 
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solids. Depending on the geographical 
area, the ratio and composition of the dis- 
solved solids can vary greatly. 

As the condenser operates (rejecting heat 
from the refrigeration system), three things 
occur: 1) pure water (without dissolved sol- 
ids) is evaporated, 2) the concentration of 
dissolved solids increases in the condenser 
water, and 3) dissolved solids precipitate out 
on the hot condenser tube surface, thus re- 
ducing heat transfer and making the 
refrigeration system less effective. 

As additional water is introduced to the 
condenser to replace water that has evapo- 
rated, additional dissolved solids are 
introduced to the condenser. This ongoing 
process increases dissolved solids and con- 
denser fouling. The result is a loss of 
refrigeration capacity and increased oper- 
ating cost. 

To offset this negative ongoing process, 
wateris drained from the condenser (bleed- 
off). The bleed-off water carries a higher 
concentration of dissolved solids than the 
replacement water. This method can con- 
trol maximum hardness concentration in 
the condenser water and reduce condenser 
scaling. 
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To make this approach more effective, 
chemicals are added to the water to aid in 
keeping the dissolved solids in suspension 
within the water, allowing them tobe bled off 
to the drain as opposed to scaling the con- 
denser. Almost all water treatment systems 
have used this technology in the past. 

Detrimental factors in the use of chemi- 
cal treatment technology are the need to 
use and dispose of chemicals in the water 
and the significant use and waste of water 
for bleed-off. 

In many areas, especially Northern Cali- 
fornia, concentrations of silica in the 
make-up water can be quite high. Chemi- 
cals are not effective in the control of silica 
scaling. Other approaches must be consid- 
ered to satisfactorly control silica. 

Newer technology has introduced non- 
chemical devices for water-conditioning. 
Some of these can eliminate the need for 
chemicals, save substantial amounts of 
water, and are effective in the control of 
silica. For these reasons, I believe that non- 
chemical technologies will be the choice of 
the 1990s for effective water treatment. 

Careful cost analysis, which includes 
chemical, water,and labor costs, show some 
of these systems to be cost-effective with a 
reasonable installation payback period. 
These non-chemical systems consist of: 


*Ozone generators — Effective scale, 
silica, and bacteria control. Service inten- 
sive — need lots of attention to remain in 
proper operating condition. Justified only 
on very large systems. 

¢ Magnetic field — Generally these sys- 
tems do not work to the standards that are 
required for good water maintenance and 
control. 


*Ion-exchange — The ion system is 
unique in that it uses low voltage to alter 
and align the polarities of molecules to 
neutralize adhesion. This produces a mo- 
lecular chain resulting in flocculation of the 
solids. In this condition, the solids can be 
filtered out or removed by a separator as 
part of thesystem. The only water required 
is used to back-flush the filter or separator 
and replace evaporation. 

Ion-exchange produces some ozone 
which effectively controls bacteria and al- 
gae;hencethesystem can effectively control 
scale (including silica), bacteria, algae, and 
reduce water consumption, without the 
use of chemicals. The system will soften 
existing scale deposits, allowing them to 
fallbackinto themainstreamand be flushed 
away in a blow-down or filter cycle. This 
can be very beneficial when applied to 
existing systems. 

Ion-exchange, when properly installed 


with a conductivity probe and meter, cir- 
culating pump, and separator or filter, will 
increase system life, reduce water con- 
sumption, energy, and maintenance costs. 

¢ Auto bleed-off systems — Incorpo- 
ratea conductivity probe and meter, which 
control a bleed valve. By measuring con- 
ductivity increase and bleeding off water 
accordingly, maximum hardness count 
(dissolved solids) can be controlled. This 
system does not require chemicals and is 
effective in controlling silica and other dis- 
solved solids that can cause scale. 


Summary 

The goals for a good water treatment 
system in the 1990s are to minimize water 
usage, effectively control scale (and par- 
ticularly silica), provide algae control, and 
maintain clean condenser tubes for maxi- 
mum heat transfer and refrigeration 
heat-rejection capacity. 

The use of chemicals can effect the waste 
and bleed-water from the condenser, ad- 
versely effecting drainage systems and 
areas. Existing EPA (Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency) regulations and the 


. probability of more stringent future regu- 


lations must be considered. 

The task of maintaining clean condenser 
tubes must avoid the use of descaling 
chemicals in the future. Acceptable or not, 
chemicals are not effective in controlling 
silica, which is a major scaling problem in 
the areas where many wineries are located. 

Non-chemical water treatment systems 
should be the choice in the 1990s. The best 
of these for small- and medium-capacity 
condenser applications is ion-exchange. 
The installation cost of ion-exchange units 
canbe high by previous standards; however, 
they can be cost-effective with a reasonable 
payback period considering four factors: 

1. No chemicals are required —a signifi- 
cant savings. 

2. Water is conserved — that which is 
used to flush the filter is chemical-free and 
can be used for other purposes —a definite 
savings. 

3. Minimum maintenance is required. 
The system can be trouble-free with a long 
life-expectancy. 

4. They do work and can reduce operat- 
ing costs. o 
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YOUR DIFFERENT SOIL CONDITIONS 


SOIL TYPE WELL DRAINED WELL DRAINED BADLY DRAINED ACIDIC 
HUMID SOIL DRY SOIL WET IN SPRING PH 4.0-5.0 

SANDY 101-14 1103P, 3309C 101-14 RARELY 
1616C 44-53 1616C FOUND 

SANDY GRAVEL RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P, 3309C RIPARIA GLOIRE RARELY 
101-14, 3309C 44-53, 420A 3309G; 1) 103P FOUND 
420A, 1616C 

CLAYEY GRAVEL RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P, 3309C RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P 
101-14, 420A 420A, 101-14 3309C, 1103P 44-53, 110R 
3309C, 1103P 44-53 140R 

SANDY LOAM RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P, 44-53 RIPARIA GLOIRE RARELY 
101-14 3309C 1616C, 44-53 FOUND 
3309C, 420A 3309C, 1103P 

LOAM RIPARIA GLOIRE 420A, 3309C RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P 
101-14, 1616C 101-14, 44-53 101-14 44-53, 3309C 
420A, 3309C 1103P 1103P, 44-53 110R, 140R 

CLAYEY SANDY RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P, 44-53 RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P 
101-14, 420A 3309C 1616C 44-53, 110R 
3309C 140R 

CLAY LOAM RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P, 44-53 RIPARA GLOIRE 1103P 
1616C, 101-14 3309C 1616C 44-53, 110R 
3309C, 420A 140R 

CLAY RIPARIA GLOIRE 1103P, 44-53 NON-VITICULTURAL 1103P 
101-14, 1103P SOIL 44-53, 140R 
1616C 

ORDER NOW FOR 1992 ; 
CALDWELL NURSERY INEYARD PLANNING 
2180 JEFFERSON ST. NAPA, CA 94559 \ 
TEL. (707) 255-1294 FAX (707) 226-9026 | 
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How does oak bi 
contribute to wi 


By M.A. Sefton, 
Australian Wine Research Institute 
(AWRD) 


The storage and transport of wines in 
wooden containers is a practice which 
goes back more than 2,000 years and has 
led to the development of techniques 
whereby the quality of wines can be im- 
proved by careful handling in oak 
barrels.’ Asa result, the oak maturation 
phase is now regarded as an important 
stage in the development of fine wines, 
even though wooden barrels have been 
superceded by stainless steel for storage 
and transport. 

The oak barrel contributes to wine 
quality in several ways. Volatile com- 
pounds which influence both aroma and 
flavor may be extracted directly from the 
oakwood. Involatile phenolic oak extrac- 
tives may also play a role in the flavor of 
the final product,” although this role has 
recently been called into question.” 

There is increasing evidence that fer- 
mentation in oak barrels modifies the 
composition of oak extractives in wines 
and that, in turn, the formation of prod- 
ucts with a microbiological origin can be 
enhanced during oak maturation.*’*° Fi- 
nally, during oak barrel maturation of 
red wines, controlled oxidation takes 
place resulting in decreased astringency 
and increased color and stability.’” 

A large body of research, much of which 
has been done in the spirit industry, has 
been devoted to the composition of oak 
extractives. In the past, such research 
tended to concentrate on components 
which were relatively easy to analyze. 

Recently, with the development of more 
sophisticated analytical techniques, such 
research has begun to focus on those 
components with known flavor impact 
roles.?”5 The majority of such oak compo- 
nents can be categorized according to 
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their biogenetic 
or chemical ori- 
gin. 


Volatile phenols 

Volatile phenols based on the guaiacyl 
(1) or syringyl (2) nucleus make up the 
largest portion of volatile oak extractives, 
both in number and in concentration. 
These compounds are generally regarded 
as products of the degradation of lignin, 
which makes up 25% to 35% of the dry 
weight of the wood and which can be 
broken down by microbial action, by hy- 
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drolysis, or by 
heat. 

Most of the 
volatile phenols 
oe with low aroma 
and taste thresholds are guaiacyl deriva- 
tives. The syringy] derivatives have weak 
odors and probably have little impact on 
wine flavor,°” although they may modify 
the impact of the more potent volatile 
phenols."* Studies by Boidron et al.,7 have 
indicated that the fermentation of white 
wines in oak slows down the extraction of 
volatile phenols from the wood by the 
wine. 

Vanillin (3), the principle flavor vola- 
tile of natural vanilla, is a major 
component of oak extracts. Itis generally 
regarded as adding a vanilla character to 
wines and has been observed in barrel- 
aged wines at levels well in excess of 
threshold.? However, the role of vanillin 
has recently been disputed by Dubois’ 
who attributes the ‘vanilla oak’ character 
to other products formed during the 
toasting of the barrels. Levels of vanillin 
increase markedly with heating and 
toasting of barrels.”’* 

Seasoning also affects the level of van- 
illin which can be extracted from some 
oak samples. French oak harvested from 
Vosges, Troncais, and Limousin forests 
and seasoned naturally in Australia over 
two years had more than twice the level 
of vanillin as the corresponding green 
timber. American oak seasoned under 
the same conditions showed little or no 
such increase. Similar increases in vanil- 
lin concentrations were observed for 
Vosges oak seasoned in France. No sig- 
nificant increase in vanillin was observed 
for the Troncais, Limousin or American 
oak sample seasoned in their country of 
origin. (Sefton, et al., unpublished data) 

Eugenol (4) is a significant component 
of unheated oakwood with low flavor 
threshold and a spicy, clove-like aroma.” 
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Experiments inthe AWRI laboratory have 
shown that, for untoasted wood, eugenol 
is found at highest levels in green oak. 
During seasoning, levels of eugenol de- 
creased markedly during the first six 
months and then more slowly during the 
next 18 months to less than 1/2 the con- 
centration found in the green timber. 
There was little observed difference in 
eugenol concentration between oakwood 
seasoned in Australia and the same tim- 
ber seasoned in France or America. (Sefton 
et al., unpublished data) 

Sensory descriptive analysis of extracts 
of green and seasoned oak from various 
origins has shown a greater spicy charac- 
ter in the extracts of green oakwood,’ and 
this could be attributed to the higher lev- 
els of eugenol in the former. Boruff and 
Rittschof have also described green oak 
character as spicy and pleasant.’ 

Guaiacol (5) and 4-methylguaiacol (6) 
have a smoky aroma and are found in 
significant concentrations in barrel-aged 
wines.’**”° They are only present in trace 
quantities in untoasted or moderately 
heated oakwood,” but are generated by 
thermal degradation of lignin at the higher 
temperatures used for barrel toasting. 

The degree of toasting is therefore an 
important factor in imparting a smoky 
character to wines. Wood smoke is an- 
other obvious source of such compounds 
and traditional toasting methods utiliz- 
ing burning oak off-cuts may also enhance 
this character. 

4-Ethylguaiacol (7) and 4-ethylphenol 
(8) are found in concentrations far above 
sensory threshold in red wines matured 
in oakwood.*° However, unlike the other 
volatile phenols described above, they 
are only trace components of oakwood 
extracts and are not observed in barrel- 
aged white wines.’ 

The mechanism of the formation of 
these compounds is still unresolved, al- 
though a bacterial origin seems likely. 
The presumed precursors, ferulic acid (9) 
and p-coumaric acid (10) are thought to 
be mainly fruit-derived as they are not 
observed in oak extracts in sufficient 
quantity to account for the formation of 
(7) and (8). 

Chatonnet et. al. have observed the 
highest levels of the ethyl phenols (7) and 
(8) in red wines aged in used wood which 
absorbs large quantities of these com- 
pounds with increasing use.? Although 
small quantities of phenols (7) and (8) 
have little influence on wine quality, the 
high levels associated with used oak are 
regarded as detrimental to the quality of 
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4-Ethylguaiacol (7) has asmoky, spicy 
and somewhat medicinal character, while 
4-ethylphenol (8) has been described as 
mainly ‘medicinal’ and ‘horsey’. Shav- 
ing and scrubbing used oak barrels has 
been shown to significantly reduce the 
levels of these compounds.° 

It is not only the depletion of oak ex- 
tractives which limits the useful life of a 
barrel. The absorption of undesireable 
compounds suchas the ethyl phenols (7) 
and (8) also contributes to depreciation 
of barrel quality. 


Carbohydrate degradation products 

A second important class of volatile 
flavor components of oakwood are those 
derived from the thermal degradation of 
cellulose and hemicellulose which ac- 
count for more than 50% of the dry weight 
of oak. The carbohydrate-derived 
volatiles are only minor or trace compo- 
nents of unheated wood, but are 
dominant in extracts of heated or toasted 
oak.294727 

Among these major oak volatiles area 
group of furan aldehydes of which fur- 
fural (11) is predominant. Althoughsuch 
compounds may play a role in the flavor 
of wood-aged brandies or whiskies, in 
wines they are reduced enzymatically to 
the corresponding hydroxymethyl ana- 
logues which have high flavor thresholds 
and probably have little or no influence 
on wine flavor. 

The sweet and toasty aroma of toasted 
oak chips has been attributed by 
Nishimura et al. to maltol (12) and 


cyclotene (13).”” These compounds ap- 
pear to be the most important of the 
carbohydrate degradation products for 
oak-derived flavor. 

Another major component of extracts 
of toasted oak is the ethoxylactone (14), 
which is also thought to be a carbohy- 
drate degradation product and which has 
asweetand fruity aroma.” Pyrazines and 
pyridines have been observed as compo- 
nents of charred oak and are presumably 
formed from the thermal reaction of car- 
bohydrates with amino acids (the Maillard 
reaction).'* However there is no informa- 
tion on the contribution of these 
compounds to wine flavor. 


‘Oak’ lactones 

Two isomeric gamma-lactones, the so- 
called ‘oak’ or ‘whisky’- lactones (15) and 
(16) were first identified as oakwood con- 
stituents by Masuda and Nishimura.” 
The correct stereochemistry of these com- 
pounds was first assigned by Heide et 
al.'' and subsequently confirmed by 
Masuda and Nishimura.'* However, there 
is still some confusion in the literature, 
with most authors continuing to use the 
earlier incorrect stereochemical assign- 
ments. The ‘cis’-isomer (15), which has 
the longer GC retention time, has a much 
lower aroma and taste threshold than the 
‘trans’-isomer (16),and the ‘lactone’ char- 
acter of oak extracts is therefore 
dominated by the former.*!” 

The oak lactones are found at concen- 
trations well in excess of their threshold 
in barrel-aged wines.”° Their influence 
on the flavor of red wines has been stud- 
ied by Chatonnet et al.° who demonstrated 
that at lower concentration, these lac- 
tones impart a woody aroma which 
improves the quality of the wine, but at 
higher concentrations resinous, varnish, 
and coconut-like aromas, which were seen 
as undesirable, became dominant. 

Levels of the oak lactones in oakwood 
appear to vary widely and this has been 
attributed to variations in oak origin.'°7! 
Both Maga, and Chatonnet et al. have 
demonstrated that concentrations of oak 
lactone in oakwood increase with toast- 
ing.’’4 Maga has also shown that 
seasoning of American oak under dry 
conditions increased the levels of oak 
lactones approximately one and a half 
fold during the first two years, and 4- to 5- 
fold after seasoning for six years. 

Studies in AWRI laboratories have 
confirmed the importance of seasoning 
to oak lactone concentration in oakwood 
(Sefton et al. unpublished data). Natural 
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seasoning of Troncais and Limousin oak 
decreased the level of cis-oak lactone in 
the timber. This decrease was much 
greater when the wood was seasoned in 
France than when the same wood was 
seasoned in Australia, and was greatest 
for the Limousin oak. 

In contrast, the concentration of cis-oak 
lactone in Vosges and American oak 
doubled during two years of seasoning in 
Australia, while for the same oak samples 
seasoned in the country of origin over the 
same period, there was no significant 
change in oak lactone concentration. 

For each of the four oak types studied, 
the oak seasoned in the relatively hot and 
dry climate of Adelaide, Australia, had 
approximately twice the level of cis-oak 
lactone as the wood seasoned under the 
wetter and milder European or North 
American conditions. The reasons for 
these observations have yet to be deter- 
mined. 

The greatest differences in concentra- 
tion of cis-oak lactone (15) were between 
the Vosges oak seasoned for two years in 
Australia and the Limousin oak seasoned 
for the same period in France. The former 
contained more than 10x the concentra- 
tion of cis-oak lactone (15) as the latter, 
even though both oaks contained similar 
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levels of this compound when green. 

Variation in concentration of the trans- 
oak lactone with seasoning was more 
erratic but in general followed similar 
trends to the cis-isomer. 

Guymon and Crowell have suggested 
that Limousin oak barrels have much 
lower levels of oak lactones than barrels 
of American oak. AWRI experiments 
have shown that the green Limousin oak 
under study contained more than twice 
the amount of oak lactones as the green 
American wood. However, after two 
years of seasoning in France, the concen- 
tration of these lactones in the Limousin 
oak dropped by more than 80%, while for 
American oak seasoned under dry condi- 
tionsin America” or naturally in Australia 
for the same time, the concentrations of 
the oak lactones doubled. Thus season- 
ing appears to be a major factor in the 
amount of oak lactones derived from bar- 
rel maturation. These experiments also 
showed the influence of oak origin on oak 
lactone levels, but this was mainly be- 
cause oakwoods of different origins 
responded to seasoning in different ways. 


Terpenes 

Monoterpenes, sesquiterpenes and 9-, 
11-, and 13- carbon norisoprenoids have 
been identified as oakwood constituents 
although their role in oak-derived flavor 
has not been established.”””* Ina recent 
study, more than 30 norisoprenoids were 
identified in extracts of American and 
Vosges oak.* These compounds, which 
are thought to be degraded carotenoids,” 
are important to the flavor of tobacco, tea, 
and some fruits* and also occur mainly 
as glycoconjugates in both black and white 
grape varieties and in wines.”"*! 

Among all the oakwood volatiles ob- 
served in the American and Vosges oak 
extracts, the greatest variety was in the 
norisoprenoid group, witha higher over- 
all concentration and greater variety of 
these compounds in the American oak. 
Subsequent analyses (Sefton et al. un- 
published data) have shown that 
Limousin and Troncais oaks have a simi- 
lar norisoprenoid composition to the 
Vosges oak. 

Several of the norisoprenoids observed 
in the oak extracts have been patented as 
flavor additives in the food, tobacco, and 
perfume industry. Of these, the bicyclic 
compounds (17 and 18, two isomers of 
each) and two isomers of the trienone (19) 
were signficant components of the 
American oak but were either absent from, 
or present in trace quantities only, in the 


Vosges oak. 

Conversely B-ionone (20) and two iso- 
mers of the oxaspiro compound (21) were 
only observed in the Vosges oak. Likely 
precursors to the compounds (17-19) and 
(21) have also been observed in the oak 
extracts. 

Although the flavor properties of syn- 
thetic mixtures of isomers of these 
compounds have been described, noth- 
ing is known of the flavor properties of 
the individual isomers, nor of their flavor 
thresholds in wines. Their role in wine 
flavor remains uncertain. 


Hydrolysable tannins 

Approximately 5% to 10% of the dry 
weight of oak wood comprises the so- 
called hydrolysable tannins. These are a 
complex mixture of oligomers of gallic 
acid (22) and glucose, bonded by oxida- 
tively coupled and ester linkages, and 
they are chemically quite different from 
the condensed tannins of grapes and 
wines.” 

The hydrolysable tannins are unstable 
at wine pH and break down, generating 
gallic acid (22) and, predominantly, el- 
lagicacid (23), the latter precipitating from 
solution. During the normal course of 
barrel maturation of wine, this precipita- 
tion takes place in the barrel. However 
precipitation in the bottle can take place 
where treatment of wines with oak chips 
has taken place shortly before bottling.” 

The sensory importance of the oak 
tannins is widely assumed and tannin 
levels in spirits, wines, and oak extracts 
are frequently measured and reported in 
the literature. However, Quinn and 
Singleton have cautioned that the as- 
sumption that ellagitannins are important 
to the astringency or mouth-feel of wines 
requires further sensory investigation.” 

The sensory role of hydrolysable 
tannins has also been questioned by 
Somers” who suggested that these com- 
pounds are present at too low a 
concentration in wines to have any sen- 
sory signficance. This view is supported 
by recent experiments of Pocock et al. 
(unpublished data). Oak extracts were 
stripped of their volatile flavor constitu- 
ents with freon, a procedure which 
retained almost all of the non-volatile 
phenolic fraction in the extracts. The 
extracts were added to model wines and 
to white wines, and thresholds of the total 
phenolics determined by duo-trio differ- 
ence testing. The results showed that 
even when added at levels well in excess 
of the highest reported for barrel-aged 
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wines, these phenolic extracts could not 
be detected by the panel. 

These results show that the sensory 
impact of oak extraction is not directly 
related to the total phenolics extracted 
from the wood. However, it is possible 
that phenolic extracts of different oak 
types with different seasoning histories 
have different sensory thresholds. 

Further sensory analyses of different 
oak extracts are necessary to investigate 
whether involatile oak phenolics play any 
sensory role in any circumstance. Such 
analyses are now in progress. It is also 
possible that non-tannin components of 
oakwood have sensory properties which 
may be confused with those of tannins. 


Conclusions 

It is now becoming increasingly pos- 
sible to relate both desirable and 
undesirable sensory properties of wine to 
specific oak components or groups of 
components, and in turn, to relate the 
levels of these components to different 
industry practices such as seasoning con- 
dition, toasting levels, and fermentation 
conditions. Practices such as the use of 
oak shavings or of oak extracts (the latter 
practice is illegal in Australia) do not 
provide the same range of volatiles, and 
hence complexity, as traditional barrel 
ageing methods. This is because oak 
chips frequently contain only low levels 
of compounds formed during the toast- 
ing process and their use does not promote 
the controlled oxidation which can take 
place in barrels. 

Our understanding of oak-derived fla- 
vor will continue to develop with an 
increasing understanding of the chemical 
and biological transformations which take 
place during the maturation phase. Addi- 
tionally, structures of as yet unknown 
oak-derived components need to be eluci- 
dated, and the flavor properties of both 
known and unknown oak extractives 
should continue to be determined. a 


(Reprinted from the Feb. 1991, Australian 
& New Zealand Wine Industry Journal, and 
first presented at the Australian Society of 
Viticulture and Oenology seminar on Cur- 
rent Oak Usage and Future Developments, 
October 11,1990. McLaren Vale, South Aus- 
tralia.) 
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Fanleaf in the vineyard 


By D.A. Golino, A. Rowhani, 
and M.A. Walker 


Just as viruses can kill or weaken human 
beings, likewise they can have serious ef- 
fects upon the health and productivity of 
grapevines. Over 40 virus or virus-like dis- 
eases affect grapevines worldwide.” 
Fortunately, relatively few of these dis- 
eases occur in the U.S. 

To keep exotic virus diseases from enter- 
ing the U.S., quarantine laws prevent the 
entry of grapes into the U.S. except when 
they have passed a series of careful tests. 
Growers are also protected from planting 
virus-infected grapes by the availability of 
disease-tested, state-certified grapevines 
from nurseries in the major U.S. grape 
growing regions. 

There are, however, a few virus diseases 
whicharecommonin American vineyards. 
The most serious is the disease caused by 
grapevine fanleaf virus (GFLV). This dis- 
ease can cause crop losses of up to 80% in 
infected vines. 

Fanleaf is widespread throughout the 
grape growing regions of California and it 
continues to spread because of the use of 
infected propagating wood and the inad- 
vertent movement of the nematode vector 
of the disease. 

GFLV is a member of the group of plant 
viruses known as nepoviruses. Viruses in 
this group are Nematode transmitted and 
all have a polyhedral shape, thus the des- 
ignation Nepovirus. It is probably a 
testimony to the long association of man 
and grapevines that this virus is found 
throughout the world wherever grapes are 
cultivated. 

The terms fanleaf degeneration, infec- 
tious degeneration, and fanleaf are used to 
describe the disease, caused by GFLV. 
Symptoms of this disease can vary consid- 
erably indifferent varieties of grapes under 
different growing conditions.' Among the 
disease symptoms caused by GFLV are 
vein banding (Fig. 1), yellow mosaic (Fig. 
2), and fanleaf deformation. In addition, 
stunting, abnormal doublenodes, and poor 
fruit set (Fig. 3) are often observed in in- 
fected vines. 

Different grapevine varieties commonly 
display specific symptoms. For example, 
the yellow mosaic symptom is often seen 
on infected Chardonnay, Tokay, or 


Fig. 1. Yellow vein banding is a common 
symptom of grapevine fanleaf virus 
(GFLV) on Cabernet Sauvignon leaf. 


Fig. 2. The bright chrome yellow colora- 
tion seen on these fanleaf-infected leaves 
is known as yellow mosaic. 


Saat Geers 


Fig. 3. GFLV infection frequently results 
in poor fruit set and scraggly clusters. 


Thompson Seedless grapevines. Vein 
banding and double internodes are usu- 
ally present on infected Cabernet 
Sauvignon vines. However, with patient 
observation, it is possible to see all symp- 
toms in almost any infected variety. 

One way the virus spreads is by the 
dagger nematode, Xiphinema index. 
Nematodes are primitive worms which 
live in the soil, often feeding on the roots of 
crop plants. The dagger nematode can 
injure grapevines by its feeding alone, 
however, its ability to transmit and spread 
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GFLV is more important to most growers. 

A diseased vinecan grownexttoa healthy 
vine indefinitely without infecting the 
healthy vine — unless the dagger nema- 
tode is present. If the nematode is present, 
the virus disease will slowly, but surely, 
move from vine to vine in the field as the 
nematode spreads the virus from a dis- 
eased grape root toa healthy one. It is also 
believed that the movement of soil, by 
flooding or on farm equipment, can serve 
to spread the nematode. 

Once the virus and the nematode vector, 
(together often called the ‘fanleaf complex’), 
are both present in a vineyard, it becomes 
almost impossible to eradicate the disease. 
If infected vines are removed from a site 
where the nematode is present, infected 
root pieces will survive in the ground for 
years. They then serve as a reservoir of 
GFLV for future infection. 

When healthy vines are replanted in this 
site, nematode feeding on the infected root 
pieces is likely to spread the disease to the 
healthy replants. As these healthy replants 
become infected, they in turn serve as 
sources of infection, allowing further dis- 
ease spread. 

Fumigation before replanting may re- 
duce the number of nematodes present but 
cannot fully eradicate the pest which then 
multiplies on the replanted vines. Fumiga- 
tion will not destroy all the infected root 
pieces of the diseased vines. Thus, al- 
though reinfection may be slowed by 
fumigation, it is not a final solution to the 
problem of the fanleaf complex. 

The most important vector of fanleaf, 
however, is not the nematode, but man. If 
cuttings or budwood are taken from an 
infected vine, the vines propagated with 
infected materials will also be infected with 
the virus. Many acres of vineyard planted 
on virgin soil have been contaminated in 
this way. 

Visual inspection of either the rootstock 
or scion selections is simply not sufficient 
to insure that vines are free of disease. This 
is why the new detection techniques dis- 
cussed below are so important to control 
fanleaf disease. 

Research to control GFLV has two pri- 
mary goals. The first is to prevent the entry 
of virus-infected grapevines into new 
planting sites. This is equally important 
whether the land is being planted to grapes 
for the first time or has been planted to 
grapes before, but never contaminated by 
infected vines. 

The second goal of researchersis to breed 
new rootstocks which will be resistant to 
either the virus or the nematodes, allowing 
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growers whoarereplanting virus-free stock 
on contaminated lands an effective new 
option. 

Because GFLV is so difficult to control, 
the best defense against the disease is to 
plant virus-free vines on clean, uninfested 
soil. Since fanleaf symptoms are not al- 
ways seen and can be mimicked by 
physiological disorders, highly sensitive 
virus detection techniques have been de- 
veloped to aid in fanleaf detection. These 
techniques are also helpful in assisting re- 
searchers working to control fanleaf by 
breeding resistant rootstocks and in guar- 
anteeing that certified stocks are free of the 
virus. 


Grapevine fanleaf virus detection 

Several methods are available for the 
detection of plant viruses, including GFLV. 
These methods may be either biological or 
molecular assays. 


Biological Assays 

There are two biological assays com- 
monly used for detecting fanleaf virus. 
Eachinvolves inoculating anindicator plant 
with tissue from the grape selection which 
is being tested for disease. If the virus is 
present, the indicator plant will react by 
developing severe disease symptoms 
which are easily observed. 

The first biological assay involves rub- 
bing sap from the grapevines being tested 
ontothe indicator plant Chenopodium quinoa. 
After one or two weeks, this common weed 
will develop obvious disease symptoms if 
fanleaf virus is present in the test vine. 

Although the above testis very sensitive, 
it has two main disadvantages. First, the 
Chenopodium test is only reliable in the 
Spring. Second, this kind of test is labor- 
intensive and requires substantial 
greenhouse space if there are a large num- 
ber of vines to test. 

The second biological assay is slower. It 
involves chip-grafting a bud from the grape 
selection to be tested onto Vitis rupestris cv. 
St. George rootstock. The chip-budded St. 
Georgeis then planted outina field plot for 
observation. 

If the bud from the tested selection con- 
tained fanleaf virus, then symptoms will 
be observed in the St. George indicator 
after several months to years. These results 
are not completely reliable because they 
may be affected by environmental and soil 
conditions. 

Because these biological assays are slow, 
labor-intensive,and space consuming, they 
are not practical for large-scale field survey 
work. 


Molecular Assays 

More recently, molecular methods have 
been developed for the identification of 
viruses in infected hosts. The most com- 
mon and widely used method is a 
serodiagnostic test called ELISA (Enzyme- 
Linked Immuno Sorbent Assay). In this 
method, the antigen (virus) ina test sample 
is selectivity trapped by an antibody to the 
virus. The amount of virus trapped can be 
measured by a color reaction which per- 
mits easy visual assessment of the 
concentration of the virus in the sample. 

This method is fast, simple, and sensi- 
tive. Hundreds of samples can be run ina 
week by one person. The ELISA test is 
specific, which means thata test developed 
for GFLV will detect only this virus. 

Both biological assays and the ELISA test 
are used today to detect fanleaf virus for 
research and state certification programs. 
ELISA testing for GFLV is also available 
from several private labs. 

In the future, we expect to see several 
new detection techniques coming intomore 
common use for GFLV and other grape- 
vine viruses. Two techniques, nucleic acid 
hybridization and polymerase chain reac- 
tion, are already being used in medicine to 
detect human virus infections. 

Nucleic acid hybridization (CDNA or mo- 
lecularhybridization)isanexcellentmolecular 
method for plant virus testing which may be 
adapted to fanleaf detection. The technique 
uses special copies of the virus nucleic acid, 
called complementary DNA (cDNA), which 
willseek out and hybridize (bind) to the virus 
nucleic acid, making it possible to detect the 
presence of a plant virus at extremely low 
concentrations. 

Polymerase Chain Reaction (PCR) is a 
new, powerful technique which has not yet 
been tested for many plant viruses. PCR 
results in the exponential accumulation of 
a specific fragment of the nucleic acid of a 
virus and is extremely sensitive. 

A third technique which is being used 
experimentally for GFLV detection is 
double-stranded ribonucleic acid (dsRNA) 
testing. DsRNAs can serve as a general 
‘fingerprint’ for the presence of several 
viruses at one time. 

At the present time, most plant virus labs 
make use of the ELISA test because of its 
simplicity and sensitivity. However, a virus 
detection technique which is more sensitive 
than ELISA, using bulk samples for virus 
testing to cut the time, cost, and manpower 
required for testing, could benefit grapevine 
clean stock and certification programs. 

As new virus testing methods are devel- 
oped, they will be evaluated for GFLV and 
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other viruses. Those which show advan- 
tages over the current procedures will be 
adapted to grapevine clean stock programs. 


Breeding for GFLV resistant rootstocks 

Since the discovery of the GFLV vectorin 
1958, researchers have been attempting to 
control the disease by preventing nema- 
tode feeding. Fumigants and nematicides 
were used first, but none of the treatments 
were completely effective in eliminating 
dagger nematode, which then infected re- 
planted vineyards.* Thenext approach was 
to begin breeding rootstocks resistant to X. 
index feeding. 

Researchers at the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis produced a series of hybrid 
rootstocks with varying degrees of resis- 
tance to X. index feeding. Field trials of 
these hybrids began in 1979, with the most 
important one planted ina fanleaf-infected 
site in Rutherford, Napa County. By 1987, 
two stocks appeared to have high levels of 
field tolerance to fanleaf. These two stocks, 
043-43 and 039-16, were released in 1988 as 
an interim solution to the disease. 

By late 1987, 043-43 tested positive for 
GFLV, although scions on it did not show 
reduced yields, implying that it might be 
tolerant to the disease. However, the 1989 
harvest data from Rutherford showed 
yields on 043-43 were reduced. In addi- 
tion, GFLV was detected in one replicate 
on 039-16. 

Two other trials, one in Lodi and the 
other in Santa Clara, were planted more 
recently, in 1986 and 1987 respectively. 
ELISA sampling of these trials in Spring, 
1990, detected GFLV in both 039-16 and 
043-43. The vines are young and we are 
not sure of the effect fanleaf will have on 
the yields of scions on 043-43 and 039-16. 

Yields of scions on infected 043-43, al- 
though reduced, continue to be significantly 
greater than yields of scions on more sus- 
ceptible stocks. This provides cautious 
hope that, although infected, these stocks 
will tolerate the disease to a greater extent 
than standard grape rootstocks. 

Laboratory and greenhouse tests have 
also shown that 043-43 allows phylloxera 
feeding and colony development of both 
type A and B phylloxera, but that 039-16 
does not support phylloxera. Since all 
fanleaf degeneration sites should also be 
considered potentially phylloxerated,O39- 
16 would bea better rootstock choice. More 
time and data are needed before we will be 
assured of O39-16’s effectiveness against 
fanleaf degeneration. However, at this 
point this stock is the only defense against 
fanleaf whichisalso resistant to phylloxera 
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types A and B. 

Stocks 039-16 and 043-43 are both resis- 
tant to the feeding of X. index, but, as is 
evidenced by the presence of GFLV in 
scions on 039-16 and 043-43, feeding re- 
sistanceisnotsufficient. Dagger nematodes 
repeatedly probe for feeding sites just be- 
hind the root tip, before remaining at a site 
to feed. This probing behavior seems to be 
capable of transmitting GFLV. 

A crucial step in the breeding work then 
is to incorporate resistance to GFLV with 
X.index feeding resistance so thatif GFLV is 
transmitted into the rootstock, it will not 
spread upwards into the scion. 


GFLV probably evolved with Vitis 
vinifera in the Middle East. If this is true, 
then one would expect adaptation or resis- 
tance to GFLV in some Middle Eastern V. 
vinifera populations. When Vitis species 
were screened at UC Davis, sources of 
resistance to GFLV were indeed found in 
Middle Eastern V. vinifera.° Researchisnow 
focused on determining the mechanism of 
GFLV resistance. Efforts are underway to 
incorporate this resistance into new 
rootstocks. 


Stocks 039-16 and O43-43 are hybrids 
between V. vinifera and V. rotundifolia (VR 
hybrids). V. rotundifolia is a very different 
species of Vitis which many botanists now 
put in a separate genus, Muscadinia. 


V. rotundifolia has resistance to many of 
the pests and diseases which injure V. 
vinifera, including resistance to X. index. 
Breeders are working to produce new hy- 
brid rootstocks which include this 
resistance, but the job is made more diffi- 
cult by the fact that V. rotundifolia has a 
different chromosome number than V. 
vinifera. Asa result, crosses between these 
two species are sterile hybrids or ‘mules’ 
which cannot be used again in breeding 
lines. 

Toavoid this problem, other Vitis species 
which produce fertile hybrids with V. 
vinifera are also being used in breeding 
programs in hopes that they will allow 
scientists to better incorporate genes with 
resistance to GFLV into the rootstocks of 
the future. 

As new rootstocks are produced, they 
will need to be tested against pests and 
diseases such as phylloxera, rootknot 
nematode, and the dagger nematode. Ide- 
ally, new rootstocks should be easy to 
propagate in the nursery. In addition, 
extensive field testing for viticultural and 
enological characteristics are needed be- 
fore any new rootstock can be widely 
recommended. 


Conclusions 

The ideal control of grapevine fanleaf 
virus is to keep it out of vineyards. Land 
which is not infested with the nematode, 
and in which virus-infected grapes have 
never been planted, is precious. Today, 
there are no truly satisfactory control mea- 
sures to eliminate the virus and nematode 
from an infected site. Therefore, itis essen- 
tial that only healthy, virus-free vines are 
planted, on uncontaminated soil. 

Research which leads to faster, more 
effective detection of GFLV will insure bet- 
ter and more reliable supplies of certified 
nursery stock free of the virus. As fast, 
sensitive techniques suchas ELISA, nucleic 
acid hybridization, and PCR are adapted 
for grapes and GFLV, large scale testing in 
mother blocks and nursery acreage should 
become simplified. This will give nursery- 
men and growers a better ability to insure 
that only virus-free vines are planted in 
new vineyards. 

This research will also facilitate breeding 
programs, making it easier for grape 
breeders to determine if new hybrid 
rootstocks are resistant to GFLV. It is with 


_ these new hybrids that hopes for the future 


must rest. Resistant rootstocks hold the 
key to reclaiming acreage infested with the 
fanleaf complex. a 
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Performance of VR hybrid 
rootstocks in a fanleaf-infested 
Napa Valley vineyard 


By J. A. Wolpert, M. A. Walker 
and E. P. Vilas’ 

Dept. of Viticulture & Enology 
University of California, Davis 


Fanleaf degeneration is a serious disease 
complex of grapevines in California. It is 
caused by grapevine fanleaf virus (GFLV) 
and is transmitted in soil by the dagger 
nematode, Xiphinema index. 

In the 1960’s and 1970’s, efforts to eradi- 
cate the disease from infected sites by 
treatment with nematicides and fumigants 
failed. When some grape species showed 
resistance to X. index in the laboratory, hy- 
brids with the species were made and field 
trials were established. (More information 
about fanleaf virus can be found in 
D.Golino’s report.) 


A vineyard site in Rutherford in the Napa 
Valley known to be infected with the 
nematode-virus complex was chosen to 
screen the potentially resistant hybrids. 
Sixty hybrid selections were screened at 
this site. 

The hybrids were largely crosses involv- 
ing Vitis rotundifolia or V. rufotomentosa, two 
grape species native to the Southeastern 
U.S. In addition, three standard rootstocks 
known for their phylloxera or nematode 
resistance were planted for comparison 
purposes: AXR#1, St. George, and Har- 
mony. Certified Cabernet Sauvignon was 
used as the scion. 

The trial was established in 1979 with 
five vines of each experimental rootstock 
spaced 6-ft. X 12-ft. (vine x row). In the 
ensuing five years the presence of virus in 
scions was evaluated both in the field by 
visual observation and in the laboratory by 
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- Fanleaf Virus Complex, Rutherford, Napa Valley, CA (Average 1987/90). 
Pruning Yield/ Clusters/ Berries/ Berry 
Clone wt/vine(lb.)2_ vine(Ib.) vine cluster wt(gm) °Brix %TA pH 
039-16 13.7 19.0 111 66 1.16 22.5" 0.84 “3.64 
043-43 Ie 16.2 100 65 1.10 221 UGE OT 
AXR#1 5.3 74 69 49 0.88 22,0 O78" 3155 
St. George 3) 3.8 46 44 0.81 75 We a UNL nears Hoye 
Harmony 54 3.8 42 46 0.86 22 See 20. 
* Average of 1987 and 1989 only. 
1 Presented at the 41st Annual Meeting of American Society for Enology & Viticulture, June 28-30, 1990, 
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Table 1: Performance of Rootstocks in a Site Infested with Xiphinema index 


ELISA (see D.Golino’s report). Over that 
period many of the hybrid rootstock/scion 
combinations became virus-infected. 

Beginning in 1984, the remaining root- 
stock candidates were evaluated for 
performance; data included yield compo- 
nents, pruning weights, and fruit maturity 
indices (Table 1). The most promising 
experimental rootstocks were vinifera x 
rotundifolia crosses, 039-16 and 043-43, now 
called the VR hybrids. 

Data from the last four seasons (1987/90) 
clearly show the devastating effects of 
fanleaf degeneration on susceptible 
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rootstocks (Table 1). Average yield of 
Cabernet Sauvignon scions on AXR#1 was 
only 7.4lbs/vine (2.2 tons/acre). St.George 
and Harmony were affected more, averag- 
ing only 51% of the yield of AXR#1. 
However, the average yields of VR hybrids 
were 19.0 and 16.2 Ibs/vine for 039-16 and 
043-43, respectively (4.3 and 3.7 tons/acre, 
respectively). 

Yield decline on susceptible rootstocks 
was due to reductions in the numbers of 
clusters/vine, numbers of berries /cluster 
and berry weight. In addition, vine size as 
measured by weight of cane prunings was 


= Some wineries install INNERSTAVE” to 
re-new barrel flavors 
= Others install INNERSTAVE*" to re-juvenate 
flavorless tanks 
m= Every winery using INNERSTAVE” is saving 


If you're interested in improving oak flavors in 
your wine and saving 75% of the cost of barrels, 
call INNERSTAVE” (707) 996-8781 
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reduced in susceptible vines. In spite of the 
yield differences, fruit maturity indices 
were not radically different among the 
treatments. 

In summary, while VR hybrids have 
incomplete resistance to fanleaf virus com- 
plex, they are the best interim solution 
available to growers. However, the two 
rootstocks are not equivalent. 043-43 vines 
became infected with fanleaf virus much 
more quickly than 039-16. Also, recent 
data from phylloxera laboratory studies 
have indicated that VR O39-16 is more 
resistant to biotype B than 043-43 (Granett, 
unpublished data).!* 

Given both of these facts, growers would 
be advised to utilize only 039-16 in fanleaf- 
infected sites, especially where the threat 
of phylloxera infestation exists. The results 
of other field tests will be published as they 
become available. a 
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ROUNDUP 


FOR THE VINEYARD: 


Nurseries, Equipment, and Supplies 


A & P Ag Structures, Inc. 

A &P Ag Structures, Inc., is committed to 
providing high quality materials and pro- 
fessional installation service. 

A & P can supply lodgepole pine posts 
with certified CCA treatment. High-ten- 
sile class-IIJ galvanized wire in 
thread-wound coils (to reduce waste) is 
available. All rolls are sold with guaran- 
teed footage, rather than by the pound. 

The strongest cross-arms are available at 
reasonable prices. In 1990, A & P intro- 
duced the A & P Redwing in a variety of 
widths. These cross-arms are exceptionally 
strong and can be put on posts or stakes. 

A new stake has been developed for verti- 
cal trellis which allows you to move, change, 
or add wire placement in 1-inch increments 
by simply adding or moving a clip. 

Allcross-arms and stakes are made from 
high-carbon steel to insure longer life, ex- 
cellent ‘memory’, and greater strength. 

A &P equipment can serve customers in 
many ways. Whether your need is for a 
new planting or a winter retrellis, on the 
valley floor ora terraced hillside, A & P has 
the equipment and experienced staff to get 
the job done for you. 

For more information, contact: A & P Ag 
Structures, Inc., David Parrish, 11266 Ave. 
264, Visalia, CA 93277, tel: 209/685-8700 
OR David Taylor, 4102 St. Helena Hwy, 
Calistoga, CA 94515, tel: 707/942-9579. 
Please see our ad, page 46. 


Agritope 

Agritope has developed commercial 
micropropagation methods for production 
of phylloxera-resistant grape rootstocks and 
scion varieties. This method involves the 
growthand rapid multiplication of plants 
in sterile tissue culture vessels, acclima- 
tion in the greenhouse, and growth to full 
size in artificial soil media under sanitary 
conditions. 

Vitrovine™ certified grape plants are de- 
rived from registered stock acquired 
directly from state certification programs 
in Oregon, California, and British Colum- 
bia. Produced under carefully controlled, 
disease-free conditions, Vitrovine™ plants 
are uniform, true-to-type, and of high qual- 
ity. Plants are available as budwood, rooted 
cuttings, or grafted. Delivery can be made 
potted or bare-rooted, active or dormant. 

Many new and difficult to find rootstocks 
are available, including: ‘true’ SO-4, Riparia 


Gloire, 110-R, 3309, 420-A, 101-14, and 5-BB. 

Scion varieties include Pinot Noir clones: 
113, 115, 375, 386, and 538; Chardonnay 
clones: 75,95, 96; Sangiovese clones: 02, 03, 
04; Pinot Gris 146, and Syrah. 

Through Agritope’s Eliteclone™ pro- 
gram, superior grower-selected vines can 
be multiplied through the patented tissue 
culture process. Vines can be grafted to a 
rootstock of choice and delivered to the 
grower within a two-year period. 

For more information, contact: Agritope, 
Inc., 8505 SW Creekside PI., Beaverton, OR 
97005, tel: 503/641-6115, fax: 503/643-2781. 
Please see our ad, page 40. 


Agtex Corporation 

Agtex Corporation has many products en- 
gineered to serve specific functions in the 
vineyard. They are designed for easy field 
use with a minimum of tools and are made 
from materials that resist deterioration from 
chemicals and extremes in temperature. 
The plastic products contain carbon black 
additive to enhance their resistance to ul- 
traviolet deterioration. 

AgLok™, suitable for most tying and 
training applications, is available in 1112- 
inch pieces, 150-ft. dispenser cartons, and 
500-ft. spools. 

AgTensor™ allows simple, one person 
tensioning of fence and trellis wires. 
Accomodates up to 12-gauge wire and will 
take up as much as 18 inches of wire. 

Wirevise is a trellis and fence wire an- 
chor that securely holds wires to end posts. 

Wirelink allows simple tool-free splic- 
ing of fence or trellis wires. Broken or 
sheared ends of a wire are slipped into 
either end of the Wirelink and the splice is 
made — no tools required. Available for 
wire, 9- through 13-gauge. 

DripLok™ is an irrigation dripline 
holder providing an economical and effi- 
cient method of supporting irrigation hose 
from the support wire. The part will not 
stretch out of shape and is designed witha 
built-in saddle which prevents water flow 
restriction caused by hose indenting. Its 
self-locking feature makes installation and 
removal fast and easy. Available in two 
sizes to accommodate up to 7-inch hose 
diameter. 

For your nearest dealer, contact: Agtex Cor- 
poration, 1617 S.California, Monrovia, CA 
91016, tel: 800/834-2866, fax: 818/303-6085. 
Please see our ad, page 50. 


John Caldwell Viticultural Services 

A selection of high-quality rootstocks are 
available: 1616C (Couderc), 3309C 
(Couderc), 5BB Kober, 1103 Paulsen, 420-A 
MG, Freedom, 775 Paulsen, 140 Ruggeri, 
110-R (Richter), 101-14 MG, SO-4, 99-R 
(Richter), Teleki 5C, Riperia Gloire. 

Wine grape varieties available are: 
Barbera, Cabernet Franc, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Corvina 
Veronese, Dolcetto, Fresia, Lambrusco, 
Malvasia Bianca, Merlot, Petit Verdot, Pi- 
not Blanc, Pinot Noir (patented), Refosco, 
Sangiovese, Sauvignon Blanc, Shiraz, 
Trebbiano Toscano, Viognier, and 
Zinfandel. 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service spe- 
cializes in clonal selections of Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Merlot, 
Sangiovese, and Dolcetto. There is an ex- 
cellent selection of grafted vines, 
propagation materials, and a unique 
VER-TRELL trellis system. Plants are 
available as budwood, rooted cuttings, or 
grafted. Delivery can be made potted or 
bare-rooted, active or dormant. 

Vineyard planning and consulting are 
available. 

For more information, contact: John 
Caldwell Viticultural Service, 2180 
Jefferson St., Napa, CA, 94559 tel: 707 /255- 
1294, fax: 707/226-9026. 

Please see our ad, page 16 


Domaine Chandon, Inc. 

The grapevine nursery of Domaine 
Chandon offers a full line of Vitis vinifera 
winegrape varieties and clones grafted onto 
a large selection of phylloxera-resistant 


_rootstocks. 


Vines are available as either greenhouse- 
grownin pots for direct mid-spring planting 
or dormant for winter/early spring plant- 
ing. Dormant rootings of rootstocks are 
also available. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110-R, 
P-1103, 3309-C, 5-C, 420-A, 101-14Met, 
R-140, St. George, 44-53M, 039-16, and 
others. 

Dormant vines are stored in cold storage 
following a rigorous sorting during which 
all graft unions are tested for strength and 
fit. Clonal workis accepted with minimum 
amounts negotiable. 

For more information, contact: Domaine 
Chandon, Ernie Weir, Nursery Manager, 
PO Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599, tel: 
707/255-1807, or 707/944-9400, ext. 246. 
Please see our ad, page 41. 
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Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

A new option is available for your vine- 
yard! Duarte Nursery, Inc. (DNI), produces 
bench-grafted greenvines in 1-quart plas- 
tic pots which offer several advantages 
Over conventional green-grafts grown in 
paper sleeves. 

The 3.25" x 6" pots allow each vine more 
than triple the greenhouse growing area 
and twice the soil volume of the conven- 
tional 2" x 9" paper sleeves. The potted 
bench-grafted greenvines are individually 
selected and shipped only when they have 
maturing top growth and developed root 
systems. The plastic pot is removed at 
planting, allowing the vine roots to estab- 
lish directly into the vineyard soil. Field 
results with the DNI potted vines have 
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been excellent with stands over 99% in 
many cases and strong first year growth. 

DNI potted bench-grafts are propagated 
and grownina special facility, builtin 1988, 
to produce top quality grapevines. DNI 
uses an underbench heating system, pro- 
gressive ventilation and humidification 
systems, anda unique callusing technology 
to make the DNI potted bench-grafted 
greenvine a truly new option for your 
vineyard. Duarte Nursery is five times 
larger than its original size, primarily due 
to the fast-growing popularity of the pot- 
ted bench-grafted greenvine. 

DNIalso produces field-grown dormant 
bench-grafts and rootings and potted dor- 
mant bench-grafts. Both the green and 
dormant potted bench-grafts may be 
shipped into states where 100% soilless 
media is required for pest quarrantine (i.e. 
Oregon). DNI supplies winegrape grow- 
ers with many certified rootstock varieties 
and a complete selection of certified and 
industry selections of scion varieties avail- 
able for custom grafting in 1992. 

Delivery, field service before, during, 


and after planting, and a guaranteed stand 
are all free with most orders. 

For more information, contact: Jim or John 
Duarte at 1-800-GRAFTED (1-800/472- 
3833) or Fax: 209/531-0352, 1555 Baldwin 
Rd., Hughson, CA 95326. 

Please see our ad, page 55. 


Euro-Machines, Inc. 

Euro-Machines, Inc. is the exclusive dis- 
tributor for Braud grape harvestersin North 
America. The goal to reduce costs and 
optimize investment led Braud to design 
multi-purpose machines which canbe used 
year-round for harvesting, spraying, and 
hedging, etc. 

Braud’snew generation of self-propelled 
machines, the Braud model #2720 has a 
new harvesting system, a System of Dy- 
namics GOntrolm (os), Gs) se uiness. | Ge 
together with the basket collection con- 
veyor system, up to 30% side-slope 
compensation, and self-aligning harvest- 
ing head, providesimproved performance. 

What does S.D.C. mean? S.D.C. is a 
harvesting system in which the shakers are 
manufactured from highly flexible mate- 
rialand are positioned ata constant distance 
from the machine center line. This forms a 
harvesting level with wide intake, narrow- 
ing inthecenter where the processing takes 
place and then opening out again to the 
rear of the machine. A drive mechanism 
varies the curves of the shakers in an alter- 
nating cycle to ensure that one row reaches 
its maximum curvature, when the other is 
straight. 


Special features of the S.D.C. allow the 
distance between the shakers to be de- 
creased, witha consequent reduction in the 
number of shakers required. This reduces 
the impact to the vine and risk of damage. 

Another exclusive Braud patent is the 
basket collection system. Two conveyors, 
each with 56 soft baskets of food-quality 
polyurethane, travel on stainless steel rails 
at a rate inversely proportional to the ma- 
chines’ ground speed. This ensures that 
the baskets remain stationary in relation to 
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the ground surface, passing around the 
bottom of the vine trunk with no rubbing 
against the trunk or posts. Perfect pick-up 
with no spilling is guaranteed. 

For further information, contact: Euro- 
Machines, Inc. PO Box 843, 
Culpeper, VA22701,VA22701, tel: 703 /825- 
5700, fax: 703/825-5789. 

Please see our ad, page 52. 


Ferrari Tractor CIE 

The Celli spading machine offers vine- 
yard tillage superior to rototilling and 
discing. The spader can provide tillage 
atdepths of 12, 14, 16, even 18 inches, to 
improve water penetration and to elimi- 
nate compaction damage done by 
vineyard traffic. 


wap p is 


The unique stroking motion of the 
spaders permits deep tillage without 
sealing the bottom of the dug area. In 
spite of the deep tillage, subsoil and top 
soil are not mixed together. The spader 
can be adjusted to produce a coarse or 
finer finish without damaging field level- 
ing. 

These remarkable implements are PTO- 
drivenand not traction-dependent, giving 
them the ability to work steep slopes and 
on wet ground. Dry, compacted, and 
rocky soils are readily worked to the de- 
sired depth by a single pass with a spader 
mounted on wheeled or crawler tractors. 

Spaders are available in over 100 mod- 
els from 2.5-feet to 13-feet wide. 

Regardless of your goal, be it to incor- 
porate cover crops, destroy deep-rooted 
weeds, improve infiltration, or remedy 
compaction problems, Ferrari Tractor CIE 
can provide spading machinés of the right 
size and capacity to give you excellent 
results. 

For more information, contact: Ferrari 
Tractor CIE, PO Box 1045, Gridley, CA 
95948, tel: 916/846-6401. 


J & G Agrow-Tek 

J & G Agrow-Tek has worked with 
seaweeds and humic substances for over 
20 years in general agriculture and horti- 
culture. Both materials exhibit similar 
growth enhancement characteristics when 
applied in a timely manner to vines, trees, 
and oriamentals. 
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‘Kelp Sea Life’, available from J & G 
Agrow-Tek, is a liquid seaweed concen- 
trate made from ASCOPHYLLUM 
Nodosum kelp harvested from north At- 
lantic Ocean waters, containing a balanced 
blend of natural growth hormones, par- 
ticularly Cytokinins, plus micro-nutrients, 
all readily assimilated by plants. 

Application of ‘Kelp Sea Life’ enhances 
drought and cold resistance, root develop- 
ment, flowering, fruiting, plus resistance to 
fungal attacks. Bunches are more uniform 
and open. Grapes swell more evenly, as- 
sisting in Botrytis control. 

One gallon of ‘Kelp Sea Life’ per acre, 
sprayed on vines in sufficient water, im- 
proves the utilization of Boron, Copper, 
Iron, Manganese, and Zinc. Chelating and 
nutritional activity is increased which does 
not seem related to NPK content. Grapes 
show significant increases in soluble solids 
and sugars. 

When required, additional trace elements 
and fertilizers can be included in the spray 
tank with ‘Kelp Sea Life’. Good results 
have been observed with 25% to 50% re- 
duction in the amount of the added 
ingredients with meaningful savings in 
material costs, improved vine health, and 
fruit quality. 

Timing of sprays is important. Best re- 
sults are obtained whenapplied pre-bloom, 
early fruit set, and early sizing — certainly 
prior to ripening. 

A 12% nitrogen enzyme processed 
soluble fish powder that works extremely 
well with the seaweed is available along 


witha full line of chelated trace elements, a 
low pH humic acid, and water soluble 


fertilizers such as 20-20-20. 

Formore information, contact: J & G Agrow- 
Tek, 3341 Fitzgerald Rd., Unit-F, Rancho 
Cordova, CA 95742, tel: 916/635-9277, fax: 
916/635-0514. 

Please see our ad, page 44. 


Jim’s Supply Co. 
Jim’s Supply Company has served the 
vineyard industry since 1959. Jim’s Supply 
has been a leader in the innovation of new 
products to enhance trellis systems for 
growers and thus improve their returns. 
Jim’s Supply manufactures thestrongest 
V-grapestakes and cross-arms available 
today. There is a full sales staff to insure 
quick and courteous replies to all inquiries. 
The following items are also manufac- 
tured by Jim’s Supply: metal grapetakes, 
metal cross-arms, metal end-posts, trellis 
braces, tension clips, vertical trellis sys- 
tems, GDC systems, and Lyre systems. 
Jim’s Supply distributes: wood stakes 


and cross-arms, end posts, all sizes of trellis 
wire, pruning equipment, tying materials, 
nails and staples, crimp sleeves, vises and 
links, gripples, electric fencing, and deer 
fencing. 

The motto at Jim’s Supply is: We can 
supply you everything in the vineyard ex- 
cept the vines. 

For more information, contact: Jim’s Sup- 
ply Co., 3530 Pierce Rd., Bakersfield, CA 
93302, tel: 805/324-6514; In Calif., call: 800/ 
423-8016. 

Please see our ad, page 53. 


Monarch Manufacturing, Inc. 


The Zipset benchgraft planting system has 
proven to be the economical and ecological 
choice for the commercial and individual 
benchgrafter. Its popularity has helped 
place over 15 million plant bands (trade 
name for individual containers) in the 
viticultural industry in 1990. With 22 years 
of experience, Monarchis prepared to meet 
your growing needs. 

The Zipset benchgraft planting system 
consists of plant bands, a high-speed set- 
up machine, propagation trays, batch 
mixers, and flat fillers. The square design 
of Zipset plant blands and trays will enable 
you to use greenhouse space more effi- 
ciently; there is no dead space loss as with 
round or tapered containers. 

The plant band design maximizes root 
system development in several ways. 

1) By virtue of the square cross-section, 
the roots are directed downward at the 
corners, eliminating the possibility of the 
plant becoming rootbound. 

2) Aeration and drainage are improved 
by both the open bottomand optional holes 
punched into the sides. 

3) Individual cells make it possible to 
sort by canopy development, to remove 
poorly or non-developed plants and to 
divide for shipment. 

4) Zipset plant bands are made of high 
internal-sized bleach board which provides 
exceptional strength when wet and 96% 
biodegradability. 

Transplanting becomes more efficient as 
employees move the plant, soil and band 
directly to the vineyard, minimizing the 
possibility of transplant shock and rootball 
damage. The bands may be opened at the 
seam and discarded if desired and can be 
used with most mechanical transplanters. 

For more information, samples, or to place 
orders, call toll-free 800/284-0390: Monarch 
Manufacturing, Inc., 13154 County Road 
#140, Salida, CO 81201. 

Please see our ad, page 46. 


Premier Vine Company 


' Premier Vine Company produces both 


bench-grafted plants and own-rooted 
plants. Currently, Premier Vine is accept- 
ing orders for delivery of green growing 
plants for the 1992 season and dormant 
plants for the 1993 season. 

Customers may specify certified scion 
wood or supply their own scion wood for 
grafting onto.certified rootstock. Certified 
rootstocks available for delivery in 1992 


include: Freedom, 110-R, 3309, 
5-BB, 5-C, and for the first time in Califor- 
nia, true SO-4. 


Certified scion varieties available include: 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Merlot, 
Pinot noir, and Viognier. Many other root- 
stock and scion wood varieties are available. 
Premier Vine is accepting orders for Italian 
(Sangiovese and Nebbiolo), and Rhone 
(Shiraz and Mataro) varieties for delivery 
beginning in 1993. 

For more information, contact: Premier Vine 
Company, PO Box 1911, Santa Maria, CA 
93456, tel: 905/934-3960, OR for North Coast 
growers, Premier Vine Company, PO Box 
6056, Napa, CA 94581, tel: 707/252-0631. 
Please see our ad, page 41. 


Rhone grafts 

Rhonegrafts specializes in bench-grafted 
Viognier, Mourvedre,Syrah,and Grenache 
from certified parentage. These vines are 
grown in quart-size milk cartons which 
have more than twice the soil volume of 
standard sleeves. 

For more information, contact: Rhone 
Grafts, 1115 Peach St., San Luis Obispo, 
CA 93401, tel: 805/541-6646. 

Please see our ad, page 39. 


Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 
Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. annually pro- 
duces millions of certified benchgrafts, 
rootstock rootings, and cuttings. 
Nineteen varieties of rootstocks avail- 
able for the 1992 season include: 3309-C, 
Freedom, Harmony, Kober 5BB, Malegue 
44-53, 101-14 MG, 420A MG, 039-16, 
Oppenheim 4, Paulsen(P)-775, P-779, 
P-1045, P-1103,110-R, Ruggeri-140, Ruggeri- 
225, St. George, Teleki 5A, Teleki 5C. 
Rhone and Italian scion varieties now 
available from Sonoma Grapevines’ state- 
registered increase blocks are: Rhone — 
Cinsault, Grenache, Mataro, Shiraz, 
Marsanne, Viognier; Italian — Barbera, 
Charbono, Sangiovese, and Nebbiolo. 
Custom grafting of private clones is an- 
other service available. Separate nursery 
areas are devoted to this service to ensure 
the integrity and identity of these numer- 
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ous selections. 

More than 12 different selections each of 
Chardonnay, Cabernet Sauvignon, and 
Pinot Noir are available. 

Computers are used to keep track of all 
sources of scion wood and understock so 
that growers can trace the exact history of 
their vines. This data is continually up- 
dated and maintained so that customers 
can always trace their vines’ sources, even 
years after purchase. 

1992 will mark the 20th anniversary of 
Sonoma Grapevines’ service to the grape 
industry. 

For more information, contact: Sonoma 
Grapevines, Inc., 1919 Dennis Lane, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95403, tel: 707 /542-5510, fax: 707 / 
542-4801. 

Please see our ad, page 40. 


Sunridge Nursery Inc. 

Sunridge Nursery has served the wine and 
table grape industry since 1977. Growing 
and grafting grape nursery stock is 
Sunridge’s only business. 

The nursery is located east of Bakers- 
field, CA, in the Tehachapi foothills where 
the warm climate and phylloxera-free, 
sandy soils provide ideal growing condi- 
tions for grape nursery stock. 

Sunridge Nursery facilities include: a 
state-of-the-art 3,000-sq.ft. growth callous 
chamber, 18 greenhouses totalling 100,000- 
sq.ft.,and 5,000-sq.ft. of cold storage. There 
are shade houses and outdoor holding ar- 
eas that gradually condition new vines. 
Sunridge owns 80 acres of certified root- 
stock increase-blocks and 20 acres of 


certified varietals. 

Rootstock rootings and dormant 
benchgrafts are grown on a nursery site 
that has been tarp-fumigated, fallowed for 
the previous twelve months and CDFA- 
approved. This enables Sunridge to ship 
phylloxera- and nematode-free material 
without the need of hot water treatment. 
All dormant rootings and grafted vines are 
trimmed, packed in sawdust, and put in 
cold storage to await delivery. 

Sunridge producesa green benchgraftin 
a biodegradable 10x2x2-inch container. 
This product is delivered in the spring and 
early summer months. Mist-propagated 
plants are produced when a specific mate- 
rial is in short supply and needed quickly. 

Between two and three million vines / 
year are produced at Sunridge, most 
grown to customer specifications. More 
than 40 certified scionwood varieties and 
clonal selections are offered. Certified 
rootstocks grown at Sunridge are: 5BB- 
Kober, 5C-Teleki, 110R, 140-RU, 420A, 
1616C, 3309C, 1103P, 44-53M, 039-16, 
101-14 MGT, Freedom, Harmony, Salt 
Creek, SO-4, and St. George. 

For more information, contact: Sunridge 
Nursery, Inc., Rte-5, Box 534M, Bakers- 
field, CA 93307, tel: 805/858-2237. 


TyzAll Plastics, Inc. Ya 
Tyz All’s new ‘Blue Wonder’ SuperTies are 
proving themselves worthy of their name 
in vineyards and nurseries all across the 
country from Napa Valley in California to 
the North Fork on Long Island, New York. 
As an ag-tie, they save on labor costs by 
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going up quickly and adjusting instantly. 
They withstand machine harvesting, 
weather, water, chemicals, and areinfintely 
reusable. 

Recently, on the East Coast, where 
SuperTies are used in many vineyards and 
other ag-applications, after the passage of 
the recent hurricane ‘Bob’ in August, the 
‘Blue Wonders’ were reported everywhere 
to have held up perfectly, even against the 
., Strong winds and other abnormal condi- 

“tions. 
‘‘Blue Wonders’ are available in three 
strengths and are custom-cut in length to 


* every specific need. Even with all these 


great advantages, ‘Blue Wonders’ are very 

“ inexpensive, costing far less than competi- 
tive ag-ties. Order are shipped same day 
from the factory. 

For more information, contact: TyzAll 
Plastics, Inc., 240 Glen Head Rd., Glen 
Head, NY 11545 tel: 800/645-6334. 

Please see our ad, page 50. 
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S/S PISTON PUMPS 


5 NCM 


10 hp one speed » 260 gp m/ 10 hp two speed »« 260/130 gom 


6 NCM 


15 hp one speed « 430 gpm / 15 hp two speed « 430/215 gpm 


PERISTALTIC / TUBING PUMPS 


SMALL e single tube * 35gpm / double tube» 70gpm 
LARGE « single tube *140 gpm / double tube » 280 gpm 


THE COMPLEAT 
WINEMAKER 3 


955 VINTAGE AVENUE « ST. HELENA CA 94574 
707-963-9681 ° FAX 707-963-7739 
VISIT US AT OUR NEW LOCATION © REQUEST OUR CATALOGUE 


BITARD BARREL RINSERS 


The wine industry standard in Bordeaux since 1896 
Available from CP Enterprises, Exclusive US Distributors 
1420 Madrona Avenue 
St. Helena, CA 94574 


Telephone 707-963-9056 


Fax Oe 963- 1826 
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PR. agencies build brand image 


By Tamara Croyts 


If winery management cannot afford a full- 
time public relations (P.R.) manager, why 
should they hire a public relations agency? 
What's involved? To answer these ques- 
tions, PWV contacted four full-service 
public relations agencies specializing in 
winery accounts. 

Agencies interviewed were: Brown- 
Miller Communications, Gracelyn 
Associates, Hunter Public Relations, and 
LaRocque/Hannaford. Their responses 
help define public relations, and explain 
why anagency can be valuable toa winery. 


What's involved? 

Though the client/agency relationship 
varies according to the agency’s personalj 
and policies and the winery’s needs, h 
what winery management can exp@@t. 
Each agency has one or two principals and” 
additional account executives. Usually @\ 
principal will sit in on the initial meeting, 
and one account executive (maybea princi- 
pal) will be assigned to your winery... ° 

The initial meeting will consist of a thor- 
ough interview about your winery, wines; 
budget, and so on, with a heavy focus on 
your objectives. Once the details have been 
covered, the agency will prepare a written 
plan with timeline and budget for the 
coming year. 

The key to the client/agency relation- 
ship is that the agency staff sees themselves 
as your partners; though you’ve come to 
them for professional advice, they need to 
work with you as a team. To achieve that 
goal, you can expect ongoing communica- 
tion with your account executive. 

The main contact in the winery is the 
winemaker and/or winery owner, and, in 
most P.R. campaigns, this person(s) will 
have to be available as a spokesperson to 
the media. (Part of the agency’s function is 
speech-training for clients, when necessary.) 
Other winery personnel may be included 
in meetings, if appropriate. 

Depending on your particular campaign, 
your account executive will contact you as 
necessary. Brainstorming is key to the 
creative effort, and not only you will be 
involved, but your account executive will 
brainstorm continually with agency staff 
members. 


The agency will provide you with fre- 
quent progress reports, as well as annual 
activity reviews. 

For animage-building campaign, expect 
to work with an agency ona retainer basis, 
at an average minimum of $1,500/month, 
with billing on the first of the month. Fees 
for non-retainer projects usually are billed 
on an hourly basis (with the exception of 
LaRocque/ Hannaford, who charges a flat 
fee), from $50/hour and up. But most 
agency business is by retainer. Additional 
costs may include printed materials, use of 
outside vendors, photography, videotap- 
ing, etc. 

For winemakers used to seeing hard — 
albeit liquid — results, public relations can 
be frustrating. Because image-building 
deals with intangibles and requires time 
arid patience, quantifying results is a key 


* challenge to P.R. agencies. 


The following interviews provide more 
insight, and are like wine-tasting: They 
offer a small taste of each agency. 

. “ BROWN MILLER 
«=. COMMUNICATIONS 

Nancy Brown, APR (accredited member 
of the Public Relations Society of America 
[PRSA]),and Michael Miller created Brown- 
Miller Communications, in Martinez, CA, 
four years ago to serve the food, beverage, 
and agriculture industries. 

Their wine clients include the American 
Institute of Wine & Food, Bouchaine Vine- 
yards, Livermore Valley Winegrowers 


Left: Nancy Brown, right: Michael Miller 


Association, Mont St. John Winery, and the 
Napa Valley Vintners Association (Napa 
Valley Wine Auction). 


PWV: If there is no budget for a full-time 
P.R. staff, why should a winery use an 
agency? 

“With an outside firm, you're looking at 
their professional opinion, a journalism 
background, and knowledgeable P.R. 
skills,” Brown says. “With our food, wine, 
and agricultural accounts, we’re aware of 
trends versus the narrow, singular focus of 
the wine industry. Our journalism back- 
grounds enable us to know what interests 
the media. A winemaker trying to be all 
things to all people is stretched too thin to 
know the needs of individual writers.” 

“The most important thing in the wine 
industry is image,” adds Miller. “Taste is 
certainly important, but taste is subjective. 
People buy based on a winery’s image. 
There are too many wines out there for 
consumers to taste them all, and the aver- 
age consumer would rather turn to 
somebody with a respected opinion who’s 
going to direct them. Our job is to get 
writers with respected opinions to under- 
stand what's going on with our clients.” 


PWV: What should a winery look for ina 
P.R. firm? 

“Interview several agencies to see their 
approaches,” Brown suggests. “Look at 
their educational background; it helps to 
havea journalistic background. It’s always 
important to ask for references. Look for 
personal affinity with an agency — do you 
click? You're going to be working with 
them on a weekly or daily basis and you 
want to feel comfortable. 

“What's really important, especially for 
a winery with limited resources, is that an 
agency works within your budget, and 
puts together a solid timeline. Ask refer- 
ences if the agency stayed within budget 
and accomplished objectives. 

“You have to have confidence in your 
agency and trust that they are profession- 
als who know their craft. We started our 
agency because we felt there was a better 
way to handle public relations in this in- 
dustry — more creative, innovative, and 
hard-working, and less shmoozing. 

In addition to being P.R. professionals, 
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we've also written freelance articles, so 
we’ ve experienced both sides of the media 
fence. Anyone can hang their shingle say- 
ing they practice public relations, but not 
everyone has the educational background 
to practice the trade.” 


PWV: How would a winery find a P.R. 
firm? 

“Start by asking the trade and press for 
recommendations,” Brown says. “If you 
have a relationship with a media person, 
you could ask them. We have excellent 
relationships with food and wine editors 
and feel fortunate that a lot of them would 
talk to prospective clients abouthow they’ ve 
worked with us. 

“Any timea prospective client approaches 
us, weofferreferences ofboth pastand present 
clients. With the Napa Valley Wine Auction, 
they went through a large selection process 
and they felt very good knowing that all the 
references they talked to about us had good 
things to report. It reaffirmed that they hired 
the right agency.” 


PWV: How can a winery staff compare 
P.R. firms? 
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“By word of mouth; people talk to each 
other a lot in this industry,” Brown notes. 
“The wine P.R. business has seen a lot of 
change. There used to be little to choose 
from: one agency in Napa and one in 
Sonoma. Now there are roughly a half- 
dozen that specialize in food and wine.” 


PWV: How do you handle conflict of 
interest? 

“We're careful not to favor one particu- 
lar winery,” Brown says. “It’s an ethics 
question. Wineries should ask how the 
agency handles conflict of interest. It 
goes back to feeling comfortable with 
people you work with.” 


PWV: Measuring P.R. is difficult. How 
do you respond? 

“One PRSA golden rule is never prom- 
ise something you can’t achieve,” Brown 
continues. “That’s something we tell cli- 
ents up front — we don’t promise the 
front page of the Wine Spectator, because 
there are far too many variables to offer 
that kind of guarantee. Anybody can say 
they are able to do that, but the result will 
be a frustrated client and agency if you 


can’t deliver. 

“Right up front, we discuss realistic 
objectives; the fact that it does take time, 
that it’s an image-building process, and 
it’s not going to happen overnight. 

“Sometimes the client tends to look at 
how many clippings they’ve received. 
We don’t judge P.R. by how many clips 
we've generated. It’s easy to quantify 
with clips, but that’s not the whole goal. 
There’s a larger image and overall im- 
pression that is critical for long-term 
success. 

“Some agencies charge by the number 
of clips they generate. That is totally 
against everything we stand for. I’d even 
go so far as to say that it’s very unethical.” 


PWV: How does a winery know they're 
getting their money’s worth from a P.R. 
firm? 

“Initially we agree upon objectives,” 
Brown says. “We meet regularly with the 
client and provide monthly activity re- 
ports. The reports summarize the progress 
on their behalf. Periodically we meet with 
the client to review progress, based on the 
initial objectives.” 
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PWV: How is pricing structured? 

“Weworktwo ways,” Brown offers. “We 
have monthly retainers for full-service P.R. 
campaigns, based on a comprehensive 
program. We also work on a project basis 
for special events, brochures, and such. 
Projects are billed on an hourly basis, 
whereas a retainer is usually fora year-long 
campaign. 

“The advantage of the retainer is that the 
client gets continual media representation 
and thecontinualcommitment of our time.” 


PWV: What are the biggest challenges to 
creating effective P.R. for wineries? 

“The challenge for the P.R. agency is to 
find new and promotable angles,” Miller 
responds. “It’s our responsibility to come 
up with creative ideas and to convince the 
client that a gold medal and a new release 
are not necessarily newsworthy. 

“There’s more to generating the kind of 
image they want than just promoting the 
obvious; you have to look deeper. Some- 
times we have to create new story angles. 
Awinery may have excellent wine, a strong 
reputation, a nice family story, a great his- 
tory; but those angles have been done. 


“We emphasize educational programs. 
We try to turn our wineries into an educa- 
tionalsource forthe press. Whatever they’re 
doing, they become a teacher, instead of 
just a promoter or winemaker. For ex- 
ample, we recently won an award for our 
Livermore Winegrowers newsletter and 
special event that were educationally ori- 
ented, rather than hard-sell. 

“Without a self-serving attitude, one 
edition of the newsletter presented the 
health aspects of wine. The special event 
involved the California Culinary Acad- 
emy in San Francisco. We created a 
scholarship for a student who created the 
best pairing of food and wine. The event 
provided people witha better understand- 
ing of how food and wines match. 

“It’s the larger image that we develop. It 
may not result in an immediate story, butit 
helps build a quality reputation for the 
winery.” 


PWV: What are the biggest challenges to 
convincing wineries they need profes- 
sional P.R. support? 

“P_.R. still is not understood,” Miller 
says. “People will hire a P.R. firm with- 


out understanding what kind of services 
and results they can expect. That’s why 
we spend a lot of time working hard on 
the objectives and results they want. Re- 
sults tend to be intangible, notimmediate, 
and there are no guarantees. As much 
time as you spend on a story, you're 
dealing with personalities, and with 
things completely out of your control. I 
know if I were a winery client, I’d find 
that incredibly frustrating. 

“We spend a lot of time educating our 
clients that interviews may not turn into 
astory, or may turnintoa story six months 
later when the writer can find an angle to 
use. It’s almost like teaching someone 
patience — it’s hard because this is such 
a results-oriented industry. 

Wineries deal with tangibles — they 
can see that bottle of wine, they can see a 
gold medal. Good, solid P.R. can take a 
lot of time and our efforts are often invis- 
ible,. but there’s a lot of time in 
brainstorming, writing, building contacts, 
and finding story angles.” 


PWV: How many wineries use P.R. firms? 
“We see a lot of combinations,” Miller 
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responds. “For example, an internal P.R. 
staff hires an agency for special projects. 
I'd guess that 20% of wineries are using 
agencies; the remainder are either doing no 
P.R. or are doing it internally.” 


7 
~~ 


GRACELYN 
ASSOCIATES 
Gracelyn Associates, in Santa Rosa,CA, 

was formed nine years ago. California 
clients include: Belvedere Winery, Buena 
Vista Winery, Clos Pegase, Foppiano 
Vineyards, Glen Ellen Winery, and 
Rodney Strong Vineyards. Outside Cali- 
fornia: Prince Michel Vineyards 
(Virginia), Louis Roederer (France & 
California). 


PWV: If there is no budget for a full-time 
P.R. staff, why should a winery use an 
agency? 

“If it’s not someone’s full-time job, it 
won't get done,” agency principal 
Gracelyn Guyol responds. “At small 
wineries, particularly, everybody wears 
a lot of hats, and the press don’t call you. 


Left to right: Gracelyn Guyol, Tom Wark, 
Lisa Somogyi 


If nobody calls them, there’s no commu- 
nication. 

“Also, at a salary of $24,000/year, you 
will get inexperienced P.R. staff with no- 
body to give direction. With an agency, 
you get collective experience, both in 
years and variety of P.R. situations. You 
also get someone very focused on the 
P.R. function — it’s their sole job. And 
with our agency, you get measured re- 
sults.” 


PWV: What are the biggest challenges to 
creating effective P.R. for wineries? 

“The wine industry has learned by 
Robert Mondavi’s example that P.R. 
works and works very well,” Guyol says. 
“What many wineries do not understand, 
however, is when Mondavistarted using 
P.R. 20 years ago, there weren’t any wine 
magazines in existence and he couldn’t 
afford to advertise in general consumer 
magazines. 

“Today the marketplace has changed 
dramatically. There are four times as 
many wineries in California alone. There 
are at least 15 wine magazines. The big- 
gest challenges are to stay visible in such 
a competitive arena and to maintain a 
reputation for quality in an industry 
where overall quality has taken quantum 
leaps in two decades. 

“You must stay visible and build a 
reputation within a reasonable budget. 
The vast majority of premium wineries 
are small. Ifthey don’t makea profit, they 
won't be in business long. 

“Even though Gracelyn Associates is 
primarily a public relations agency, I ad- 
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vocate a combination of P.R. and adver- 
tising to our clients. P.R. is the most 
cost-effective, so it makes sense for small 
wineries, but you can’t expect the wine 
publications to stay in business and sup- 
port youif younever support them. Also, 
P.R. works slowly. 

“With advertising you can control the 
timing, and what’ssaid. Youcan’t dothat 
with P.R. After we propose a story to a 
writer or publication, it may appear in 
three months or three years. Wecan pitch 
them on a certain story angle, but they 
may pick up ona different element of that 
story and go off in a totally different 
direction. We can influence what they 
say by the information we give them, but 
there’s not the control you have with 
advertising. 

“P.R. excels in building image and in 
creating quality perceptions because press 
coverage is editorial commentary — it’s 
third-party endorsement — and there- 
fore it has more credibility than a paid-for 
ad. When you combine the guaranteed 
visibility and timeliness of advertising 
with the credibility, quality-enhancement, 
and image-building of P.R., youcan move 
forward more quickly.” 


PWV: How is pricing structured? 

“By the winery or brand size,” Guyol 
responds. “Robert Keenan Winery, with 
10,000-case annual production, was our 
smallest winery. Glen Ellen Winery, at 
3.5 million cases/year, was our largest. 
Obviously, budgets are very different for 


different size wineries. 


“We normally do not take winery cli- 
ents producing less than 15,000 cases 
because I know it is not economic for 
them. When we do, as with Robert 
Keenan, it’s where they have a severe 
problem. 


“Keenan needed to revive their brand 
after it had been marketed by Seagram. 
They had additional resources beyond 
the winery to invest in this program. We 
both understood that it would go on as 
long as needed but that, as small as they 
are, they could never be profitable using 
an outside agency. We represented 
Keenan for three years and did a success- 
ful brand turn-around, I think, and they 
concurred, but it was seen as a fix-it, not 
a forever program. 


“Our minimum fee is $1,500/month 
per brand — that is just for our time. The 
other budget items typically include print 
material, entertainment of press, event- 
staging, samples, shipments, newsletters, 
press releases, other forms of communi- 
cation, photography, and sometimes 
video production. 


“The other way we look at a budget is 
when we do an itemized activity plan. I 
look at the total cost of all those activities 
and know that the fee should be roughly 
1/3 to 1/2 of the budget to make sure the 
client is buying enough time for us to 
implement the activities. This is a rule of 
thumb that I have found to be very accu- 
rates 


PWV: How do they arrange for services; 
i.e. by contract? 

“A minimum one-year contract based 
on the calendar year because most small 
Wineries operate on that basis,” Guyol 
says. “They contact us and we make a 
presentation. If they decide to hire us, 
then we begin brainstorming to create the 
plan or strategy. We don’t create any 
plans on speculation. That’s the advan- 
tage of having a good reputation.” 


PWV: What should a winery look forina 
P.R. firm? 

“For track record — what success they 
have had with other wineries or other 
products,” Guyolsuggests. “You want to 
have people who know what they’re do- 
ing; who are very clear about their job so 
they’re not running in circles wasting a 
lot of time and money. 

“You want people who understand 
your industry. In the wine industry it 
always helps if the agency has established 
relationships with the press, which takes 
time. But most important is that they 
understand how the media functions so 
they can work with all types of media to 
get the information and the stories out 
there.” 


PWV: How would a winery find a P.R. 
firm? 

“Call the press,” Guyol says. “In the 
wine industry,asmall winery knows who 
themostimportant press peopleare. They 
can call and ask who does a good job. We 
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get business referrals from the press and 
I’m sure others do. The media are on the 
receiving end of the material and they 
attend the events and they know who 
does it well. Another way is asking other 
wineries, the same way you track downa 
good glass supplier.” 


PWV: Measuring P.R. is difficult. How do 
you respond? 

“We have a coding system for track- 
ing,” Guyol says. “We keep a separate 
notebook for each client. We put the 
client on a clipping service. Whenever a 
clipping comes in, we log the clipping 
into the computer using the date, loca- 
tion, and publication. 

“With Glen Ellen, 1990 was their fourth 
year with us. By this time, because of 
theirsize, we had developed various codes 
to analyze the clippings at year-end. We 
coded their sales regions and then ana- 
lyzed how much coverage we’d received 
in each sales region. 

“We also code clippings by whether 
they’re a feature, a mention, or a release. 
We sort clippings and see what subjects 


get the most coverage. At year-end, we 
present winery management with their 
clipping analysis. 

“I developed this and I don’t know of 
anyone else who does it. It’s very hard to 
measure an intangible, but I’m analytical, 
and I wanted to be able to see what we'd 
done. We developed a computer pro- 
gram for this coding analysis in 1990. 

“The analysis shows total circulation 
by year, so I can take a quick glance at a 
client and know where they are this year 
compared to last. For internal purposes 
as well as the client’s purposes, it’s an- 
other way we can track how we're doing. 
It allows me to see what we need to push 
on, if the account executive is being cre- 
ative and coming up with ideas that 
editors are using, whether we're getting 
the information out there. It gives us a 
quantitative measure. 

“We can measure the number of fea- 
tures any client gets and determine the 
value of the space in advertising dollars. 
When I was P.R. Director at Simi Winery, 
I traveled into the marketplace and had 
access to sales figures, which, as a P.R. 
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agency, we don’t usually have. I would 
see what sales were before I went into a 
market, and then track them for three to 
six months following a P.R./media blitz. 
In small markets sometimes the sales 
would increase 300%, and in big markets 
like New York it wouldn’t even measure. 

“I feel we provide broad knowledge of 
the industry because of my work at Simi, 
traveling into all the marketplaces, doing 
the marketing as well as the P.R. I know 
the wine industry from bottom 
totop,fromgrapes to distribution, so that’s 
what I bring to it.” 


PWV: What account are you most proud 
of and why? 

“The one that’s been the biggest chal- 
lenge,” Guyol says, “not in terms of 
difficulty, but a big challenge in a small 
package, has been Foppiano. They had a 
90-year-old brand name known most re- 
cently for high-quality jug wines. With 
the Sonoma County region becoming rec- 
ognized as a premium wine area, they 
switched to producing premium wines. 
Costs were increasing and it was no longer 
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economical to do jug wines. % 
“That was the challenge — they were HUNTER 
so well-known for being a good jug pro- PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ducer that they didn’t think they could Hunter Public Relations has offices in 
convert. They had been trying to convert Napa Valley, New York, and San Fran- 
on their own for several years, without cisco. From its beginning 15 years ago, — 
P.R., through sales and various market- the agency has grown to serve clients in : . 
ing efforts, and it wasn’t happening. the food, beverage, and hospitality 
When they came to us they were consid- worlds. The agency’s wine clients in- if, = 
ering retiring the Foppiano name for clude: Henri Abelé; Castellblanch; Left: Ann Marie Conover, right: Pamela 
premium wines and picking a different Scharffenberger Cellars; Dofia Dolores; Tanter 
name. 


“Through a concerted effort between 
public relations, sales, and marketing, we 
were able to help them witha label change 
and a whole visual change. We changed 
theirimageso dramatically that they were 
able to double their sales in two years, 
keeping the brand viable. 

“The Foppiano brand is still doing very 
well. We've assisted them for four years. 
Their premium wines keep improving 
every year, but haven’t changed dramati- 
cally. They’ve always been good; it was 
just very hard to change that image. In 
conjunction with the P.R. campaign, we 
directed an ad campaign focused on in- 
dustry magazines. 

“The other kind of challenge we had 
was Glen Ellen. They had strong sales but 
no public image. They had no reputation 
as a unit. When we were hired in 1986, 
their wines were judged very good, but 
the winery, family, and success of their 
organization were almost unknown. 

“The challenge was to both build im- 
age and keep up with them. It was a 
winery that was growing and changing 
very rapidly and had constant, diverse 
changes in staff, people, and needs. The 
challenge was to provide programs in 
tune with their size and needs and keep 
them visible. At the same time we felt like 
we were in the eye of a hurricane. 

“Because we've represented so many 
different brands through the years, we 
also can help reassure people. We can tell 
them “don’t worry about that, that’s nor- 
mal for a winery your size, in your price 
category.’ We bring mass experience, 
and can help them avoid making mis- 
takes, wasting money, or worrying. 

“We’rea combination of consultant and 
P.R. agency, because we bring this broader 
experience, and not only to smaller enti- 
ties. This was important with Glen Ellen, 
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Gloria Ferrer; Fisher Vineyards; Freixenet 
of Spain and all their holdings; Merryvale 
Vineyards; Segura Viudas; Chateau St. 
Michelle, Conn Creek, and Villa Mt. Eden. 


PWV: If there is no budget for a full-time 
P.R. person, why should a winery use an 
agency? 

“The pivotal benefit an agency offers 
any winery is its point of view,” agency 
principal Pam Hunter responds. “A vint- 


ner generally views the world from the 
inside out, and it’s actually that way of 
seeing that has given his brand character 
and authenticity. But it gets in the way of 
his understanding what his constituen- 
cies need from him. It’s difficult for him 
to put himself in the shoes of the retailer, 
restaurateur, trade media person, or 
business writer. 

“A skilled team of publicists is well- 
versed in current trends, market 
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conditions, and thinks from the outside 
in, offering perspective. Working as a 
team with the client, the agency creates a 
multi-dimensional program that at once 
achieves the client’s objective and meets 
the needs of the marketplace. 

“Through the eyes of consumers, trade, 
and media, the three primary constituen- 
cies of the wine business, our agency 
evaluates the winery and the wine, in an 
attempt to define all the areas of exclusiv- 
ity. From there we determine how these 
attributes can be used to achieve the brand 
position or the sales volume the client 
targets. 

“The next measure of an agency’s 
strength is how well-integrated it is into 
the world that drives wine profile devel- 
opment and consumption. 

“Ifa vintner enjoys marketing and pro- 
motion, he may be squeezing in a good 
complement of people-contact with res- 
taurateurs, wine writers, and retailers. 
But by the nature of our work and the 
constant development of new contacts, 
we throw the net much wider than [a 
vintner] ever could and offer a far more 
consistent focus towards specific market- 
ing and P.R. goals.” 

“In the wine industry,” says Ann Marie 
Conover, Hunter P.R. senior account ex- 
ecutive, “like any industry, there are a 
certain number of people who are born 
promoters. In our industry, Joy Sterling, 
Jack and Jamie Davies, Augustin 
Huneeus, Bruce Neyers, and Randall 
Grahm come to mind. 

“They have inexhaustible energy and 
an ability to observe a precise niche in the 
market. They are also masters at filling 
the needs of the network of people within 
that niche. Finally, they have a talent for 
doing it in sucha way that it doesn’t seem 
like business. These people are rare in 
any industry.” 

“Media development is not the sole 
role of our agency,” Hunter adds. “I 
would be interested to discover a wine 
brand that has been developed exclu- 
sively on media exposure. Yet this is 
among the most pervasive misconcep- 
tions in the wine business. 

“We need to ask how much of America 
is reading, and of that population, what 
fractionisreading wine columnsand trade 
publications. Then look at the potential 
consuming population for wine. I think 
we'll find a gross disparity. 

“All wineries do not sell wine in the 
same market. At between 15,000- and 
100,000-case annual production, national 
distribution may not be practical. You 
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may sell most of your wine in five mar- 
kets. What is the most efficient way for 
you to deliver your message to the con- 
sumers, the trade, and the media in those 
markets? Our job is to know all the chan- 
nels of communication and access them.” 

“Today we tend to be trading shelf 
space,” Conover says, “as opposed to 
bringing on new wine consumers, edu- 
cating them about wine, and increasing 
our market size. 

“If you attend wine industry confer- 
ences today, you repeatedly hear 
marketing experts lecture about market- 
ing to the masses. They talk about backing 
away from the traditional method vintners 
have employed: publicizing wine only 
through the media, only to wine pages in 
publications, and toa handful of consumer 
publications in the largest markets. They 
believe we need to throw the net wider and 
bring new wine consumers into the loop. 
Weagree. At Hunter P.R., we’re doing that 
with our clients.” 

“Ten years ago, when we began han- 
dling the Napa Valley Wine Auction, it was 
very novel,” Hunter says. “It gave wine 
international attention. Now brands and 
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regions need a newly relevant means of 
achieving this. 

“Before the Napa Valley Vintners Associa- 
tion became well-organized, a small group of 
vintners decided to promote the Napa Valley 
on their own. Six vintners traveled around 
the U.S. for four or five years under the 
moniker, Napa Valley Wine Forum. They 
visited six different markets each year, and 
our agency represented them. 


‘In every city we used a formula similar to 
the Sonoma County Wineries Association’s 
Sonoma Grand Tour. A consumer tasting, 
hosted by a popular local charity, enabled us 
to leave a generous donation with each com- 
munity. We’d offer 12 Napa Valley wines to 
300-800 consumers, with all wine donated by 
the vintners. 


“We delivered trade seminars for the 
industry, with each vintner speaking on a 
different topic; then we hosted a press 
luncheon. We delivered a message in the 
context of their environment, so the audi- 
ence set the tone. That promotion really 
worked well to develop the Napa Valley 
profile in the same way the Napa Valley 
Wine Auction did.” 


PWV: What should a winery look for ina 


PR. firm? 


“Look at the level of academic achieve- 
ment of the principal and account 
executives; at the depth and breadth of 
their involvement in the food and business 
fields, and at the level of professionalism,” 
Hunter says. 

“Look at the mix of people employed in 
the agency. Is there a multiplicity of expe- 
rience? In our firm, Conover was formerly 
with McKesson, where she dealt with far 
more complex P.R. challenges. John 
Buchanan is pursuing an MBA and came 
from the tabletop and gift industry. Mary 
Ann Warren did her masters thesis on 
actual labor problems at a hospital — her 
thesis became the solution to the problem. 
My background is in news reporting, 
teaching, and food writing. Our clients 
benefit from our experiences. 

“If an agency has between eight and 15 
staffers, then you have access to three lev- 
elsof talent,and the pricing structureshould 
reflect that. 

“An agency’s client mix and affiliations 
also are important. Their network should 
not be confined exclusively to wineries, but 
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also include food producers, hotels, restau- 
rants, travel, and related businesses. All 
our business is by referral, which provides 
new clients witha certain comfort level and 
prestige.” 

Hunter advises examining an agency’s 
technological sophistication. “We take 
pride in having one of the most up-to-date 
databases,” Hunter notes. “It’s maintained 
constantly, using the best software. Our 
willingness to invest saves our clients from 
making these kinds of expenditures and 
provides economy of scale.” 

“Also consider media awareness. Our 
agency invests about $8,000/year in books 
and periodicals. We have an archivist 
who records impressions [i.e. clippings], 
and keeps a library for us.” 


PWV: How is pricing structured? 

At Hunter P.R., a client’s budget con- 
sists of a fee-for-service, and hard costs. 
Clients pay ona monthly basis. “It is our 
job to complete our work without exceed- 
ing the budget,” Hunter notes, “and it’s 
the client’s job to allow us to do that. 

“Our client range starts at 12,000-case 
annual production. It’s unusual for a 


really small winery, say 5,000 to 10,000 
cases /year, to have the need or financial 
resources to allow for an agency relation- 
ship. But we certainly wouldn’t rule out 
a 5,000 case/year winery if the job makes 
good sense.” 


PWV: Measuring P.R. is difficult. How 
do you respond? 

“We've enjoyed the experience over 
the years of having large marketing com- 
panies interview us to take on new 
brands,” Hunter says. “They tell us that, 
with sophisticated tracking methods, they 
have followed brands represented by this 
agency and noted that the only variable 
in the year that the brand turned around 
was our contribution. This has occurred 
in both bad times and good, affirming our 
conviction that P.R. does build brands. 

“Many agencies count media impres- 
sions as a measure of success. We think 
the evaluation must be more results-ori- 
ented and focus on increased sales and 
measurable changed attitudes or market 
receptivity. 

“In our day-to-day relationships with 
clients, we like to work with long-term 
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programs, from one to five years, where 
the client says ‘these are our objectives, 
this is our marketing plan.’ They share 
with us profit-and-loss statements or in- 
ventory readings so that we can see if 
we’re headed in the right direction.” 

“To keep the lines of communication 
open and goals close at hand,” Conover 
says, “we provide clients with a formal 
report monthly. The report presents a 
full analysis of how our performance re- 
lates directly to objectives. In this way, 
neither we nor our clients lose sight of the 
forest for the trees. 

“Additionally, our clients hear from us 
regularly, and we’re always available to 
them. We have close contact with the 
vintner or owner, but often work with 
marketing directors, national sales man- 
agers, and those in touch with the winery’s 
different markets so they can identify 
their needs, and we can help them meet 
their goals.” 


PWV: What account are you most proud 
of and why? 

“The American Harvest Workshop,” 
Hunter responds, “put on by Cakebread 
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Cellars, involved consumers, chefs; inter- 
weaving the whole farmstead 
community. It was as gratifying to the 
client as it was to consumers. 

Another was launching the Carneros 
region’s first sparkling wine, Gloria Ferrer, 
in the days when the region’s identity 
was weak. The brand has remained suc- 
cessful since day-one, without benefit of 
the requisite Frenchsurname. That's very 
satisfying. 

“P.R. is nota formula. Youalways have 
to test new horizons, new frontiers. That's 
the joy of it.” 


>, 
~ 


LAROCQUE/HANNAFORD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Founded in 1988, LaRocque/ 
Hannaford Public Relations, in Napa,CA, 
includes among its wine clients: 
Cakebread Cellars, Hanns Kornell 
Champagne Cellars, Monticello Cellars, 
Roche Winery & Vineyards, and 
Rutherford Hill Winery. 

Marilyn LaRocque, APR (accredited 
member of the Public Relations Society of 


Marilyn LaRocque 


America [PRSA]), has been a P.R. profes- 
sional for 26 years and was Director of 
Communications for both Buena Vista 
Winery and Rutherford Hill Winery. 


PWV: If there is no budget for a full-time 
P.R. staff, why should a winery use an 
agency? 

“The owner of a small- to medium- 
sized winery has many responsibilities 
— production, operation, and market- 


7 


ing,” agency principal LaRocque re- 


' sponds. “He or she may not have the time 


to develop and implement a P.R. pro- 
gram that will help market the wines. 

“A P.R. firm would complement the 
owner's skill and efforts and could prob- 
ably provide a higher level of expertise 
than someone hired in-house for the same 
amount of money. A larger winery that 
has anin-house staff may need additional 
help for special projects or some special 
talent or contacts that an outside firm can 
provide. 

“To us, P.R. isa people relations’ busi- 
ness and it’s our relationship with people 
at the winery and people in the media 
that make a successful P.R. program. We 
offer a level of experience and profession- 
alism in P.R. that a winery owner may not 
have. And we get results, which is impor- 
tant. 

“We work with wineries of all sizes 
handling special projects, public relations, 
and marketing communications. 

“At the beginning of the relationship, 
we listen a lot. We hear what their goals 
are, what they hope to accomplish with 
their P.R. program, and then tailor a pro- 
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gram to meet their needs. We also view 
the situation from the media perspective 
as well as the client perspective. There’s 
no point in putting together a P.R. pro- 
gram that you know, once presented to 
the media, won’t be viable. 

“We prepare a proposal which begins 
with an overview of their situation as we 
perceive it, to make sure we’re on the 
same wavelength and understand what 
they want to achieve. We also include 
marketing goals and strategies, commu- 
nications goals and strategies, and the 
program elements that are going to help 
achieve these goals. 

“From our point of view P.R. doesn’t 
operate in a vacuum. It has to be inte- 
grated into the client’s total marketing and 
communications strategy, as well as inter- 
nal communications. Employees need to 
know what's going on before the media 
knows. It’s demoralizing for them to read 
about something ina publication instead of 
finding out internally.” 


PWV: What should a winery look forina 
P.R. firm? 

“They should look for someone who’s 
going to be compatible with their people, 
way of thinking, and doing business; 
someone who'll think like an insider, not 
an outsider,” LaRocque says. 

“They should look for a proven track 
record, results, recommendations from 
other wineries who are satisfied, a per- 
sonal rapport. They should find out who 
they actually will be working with. Is the 
person who pitches the account to them 


the person who is going to do the work? 
Will they see that person on a regular 
basis or only occasionally? 

“We care about our clients. We try to 
meet with them regularly and stay in 
touch by phone or fax. We do a lot of 
brainstorming. We try to become part of 
the winery thought-process and winery 
building-process. Obviously they hired 
us because of our expertise, so we assume 
they will listen to us. But we determine a 
course of action together. 

“I’m involved in every account; so is 
account executive Kristina Massie. If a 
need arises, it doesn’t matter who an- 
swers the phone at any time. We both 
know what's going on.” 

LaRocque received her B.A. with hon- 
ors in English from Mount Holyoke 
College in Massachusetts and her Mas- 
ters in journalism from U.C. Berkeley. 
Massie,a communications graduate from 
the University of Miami, OH, joined 
LaRocque/Hannaford in 1989 following 
a year working in the tasting room at 
Hanns Kornell. 

“I think it’s important to have a “nose 
for news,’”LaRocque says. “You have to 
come up with creative ideas, look at 
something through different eyes, and 
then have the creative juices flowing so 
that you develop a newsworthy ap- 
proach.” 


PWV: How do you handle conflict of 
interest? 

“All wineries in the premium and the 
ultra-premium market are competing 


against each other today,” LaRocque re- 
sponds. “We work with several different 
wineries and there’s no conflict of inter- 
est. We don’t play favorites. 

“In fact, in one publication, the same 
type of feature story has been published 
for four of our clients, another is pending, 
and two more are in the development 
stages. These stories have happened be- 
cause we took the time to learn what this 
particular publication looks for. Then we 
found out how our clients fit that need. 
It’s finding the round hole for the round 
peg as opposed to trying to force the 
square peg into a round hole.” 


PWV: Measuring P.R. is difficult. How 
do you respond? 

“You can say a salesman sold 10 cases 
of wine,” LaRocque notes, “but you can’t 
say necessarily an article in publication-X 
sold 10 cases of wine. We can show that 
we've placed stories in particular publi- 
cations, that we’ve generated attendance 
at events. We provide our clients with 
action reports to outline what we’ ve done. 
However, we’re working with them so 
closely, usually they are well-aware of 
what is happening. 

“It’s important to plan the program so 
you have things that will get relatively 
immediate results as well as others that 
will take longer to achieve. For example, 
we did a story and photo-shoot nearly a 
year ago with a monthly magazine, and 
the story just ran. Being patient is not 
always easy, but it’s necessary. 

“On the other hand, one way to get 
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more immediate results is to send out 
wine samples, accompanied by complete, 
well-presented information. Another is 
to send the media winery news, such as 
announcement of anew winemaker, and 
soon. There’s a great demand on the part 
of the media now, whether it be wine, 
food, or business media, fora news’ story. 
Fluff stuff is just not going to see print. 

“There has to be a mutual understand- 
ing between the client and agency that 
this we can accomplish in two weeks, this 
in two months, and the other will take 
two years. But there is no way anyone 
can, with all honesty, guarantee that when 
a winery owner sits down to lunch witha 
wine writer, that he’s going to get a story, 
even a mention, or that he’s going to like 
the mention he gets.” 


PWV: How do you make the client stand 
out? 

“Sometimes I think the winemaker or 
winery owner are too close to the situation 
and don’t realize that what they’re doing is 
newsworthy,” LaRocque says. “They may 
be implementing a new way of handling 
grapes, or experimenting with new clones 
for their Chardonnay ora new technique to 
deal with phylloxera. You also have to be 
prepared for the unexpected. 

“Probably our biggest challenge work- 
ing with a winery and the media, was 
fortunately unique in the wine industry. 
Grand Cru Winery (Glen Ellen, CA) was 
a client of ours at the time of the Salcido 
murders. Walt and Tina Dreyer (owners 
of Grand Cru) realized they had to make 


themselves available to the media. We 
helped them face that ordeal. 

“The media were persistent but they 
sensed the agony the entire winery was 
going through. We played a role between 
the Dreyers, the winery, and the media to 
answer questions when we could, tomake 
the Dreyers available when they were 
needed. 

“The media were wonderful; the wine 
media and wineindustry were exceptional. 
Many contributions to the Wine Trust 
Family Fund (for victims and their fami- 
lies) came from media and wine industry 
people. We sent a letter to the wine media, 
and stories about the Wine Trust Family 
Fund ran all over the country. 

“When the winery reopened after 
Salcido’s capture, the media were inter- 
ested. They reported the positive news, 
too.” 


PWV: How is pricing structured? 

“Simply stated, a fee depends on a 
client’s needs,” LaRocque says. “We like 
to save our clients money. We feel that a 
flat fee for a project or a retainer for a 
continuing relationship is the right way 
to go. Clients pay a retainer on the first of 
the month. For special projects, we charge 
a flat fee. I think this allows the winery to 
budget more precisely. Inaddition, when 
necessary, we can access the worldwide 
contacts of the Hannaford Company, with 
which we're affiliated. 

“Most wineries feel that it’s important 
for them to have a continuing presence in 
the media. That’s where we work prima- 


rily — on retainer. 

“Many of our clients have come from 
referral. We worked with a 1,200-case 
winery to do a backgrounder for them — 
you couldn’t consider it a full-fledged 
press kit. But they wanted something 
professionally done, because it’s part of 
their image. 

“On the other end of the scale, the Vin- 
tage 2000 seminar we produced in 1989 at 
Buena Vista Winery involved a signifi- 
cant budget. We did everything from an 
extraordinary multi-media show, to us- 
ing our contacts in Washington and San 
Francisco to get videotapes from the 
President of the U.S., the governor of 
California, and one California state sena- 
tor. So there’s quite a range. 

“When we make a presentation to a 
potential client, we tailor our materials to 
the occasion. We have clippings, photo- 
graphs, scrapbooks, and a slide show. 
But if we’re referred by someone, the 
prospective client already knows we're 
good and what we can do. So an exten- 
sive presentation is not usually necessary. 
Our fee is always part of the proposal to 
the client. 


PWV: How would a winery find a P.R. 
firm? 

“Through referrals, yellow pages, pro- 
fessional P.R. societies such as PRSA, 
calling a P.R. person at another winery,” 
LaRocque says. “The wine industry is so 
close-knit, the professional capabilities of 
P.R. people working in it are easily deter- 
mined.” a 
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Jake Lorenzo 


My face was sweating. My throat wasraw. 
I kept trying to stop, but I couldn’t. I 
certainly didn’t need anymore, but [had to 
have another little taste. I knew I'd feel 
terrible later. It didn’t matter. One more 
and I’d call it quits. “One more, Chuy, if I 
can fit it in.” 

Chuy grabbed a handful of thinly sliced 
beef strips which been soaking ina special 
marinade overnight. He tossed them on 
top of the sizzling griddle,adding chopped 
onions and freshly chopped cilantro. He 
used the broad spatula to move and turn 
the meat, giving a few shakes of his house 
blend of pepper and salts. 

Chuy piled the meat on two steaming 
hot, freshly made corn tortillas. He hit the 
taco with two large spoonfuls of Palace hot 
sauce made from jalapeno, serrano, and 
habanero chiles, and the miracle that is a 
Palace taco was set in front of me. 

“That makes six, amigo. Want another 
cerveza, tambien?” 

I nodded yes, and started in on the taco. 
The flavors exploded in my mouth, rich 
and delicious. Then like a stream of molten 
lava, the heatand flavor of the chiles flowed 
over my tongue and lips. Tears formed in 
my eyes, blurring the sign on Chuy’s wall 
thatread, “Elmas macho lloraaqui.” Which 
roughly translates as “Even the strongest 
of men cry here.” 

Chuy had a theory about hot sauce. He 
felt that the special chile oils that created 
the heat changed their chemical makeup 
upon mixing with saliva. This new chemi- 
cal compound short-circuited the 
communication between the brain and the 
stomach. So,even when thestomach shouts 
to the brain, “Hey, that’s enough, I’m full,” 
that message is being overridden by the 
tastebuds in the mouth which shout, “Just 
alittle bit more, come on, what's it going to 
hurt?” 

Chemistry remains a mystery to Jake 
Lorenzo. It doesn’t matter if it’s chile oils, 
tannins in wine, or cream of tartar in egg 
whites, Ican’treally get a handle onit. That’s 
why I was going to see Dr. Iggy Calamari. 


The San Francisco Chronicle had run 
some unintelligible article about lead in 
wine. They madeitsound like people were 
going tosuffersome horrible consequences 
if they drank wine. I figured I’d better 
check it out for myself. 

Iggy is a long-time friend of mine. He is 
the inventor of the wine-powered pace- 
maker. He tried getting Robert Parker and 
me to do a wine review show on public 
television, but that project fell through. He 
now works for the wine industry as a 
researcher. 

We sat at his lab counter sipping a 
Berthoud Zinfandel and Iggy explained, 
‘Jake, this whole lead thing is bogus. We've 
been testing California wines for years. 
They average about 25 parts per billion 
(ppb). Per billion, Jake. Believe me, that’s 
not much. 

“Hell, the EPA (Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency) standard for drinking water 
is50 ppb, and that’s based on the consump- 
tion of 1/2-gallon of water/day over a 
70-year period. Who drinks that much 
wine for that longa period of time? Noone, 
that’s who. 

“Not only that, but when we do have 
problems with lead content, children and 
infants turn out to be the most susceptible. 
Generally, they are not in the wine-drink- 
ing population.” 

Isipped my wine. “Comeonlggy, there’s 
got to be something to this. Why are they 
testing for lead in the first place?” 

“I’m telling you the truth, Jake,” Iggy 
responded. “In my opinion, this whole 
thing is bogus. It’s probably more 
harrassment from the neo-prohibitionists. 
Wine averages 25 ppb lead content. Fresh 
spinachaverages55, french fries 60, canned 
tuna 168. Nearly all foods contain traces of 
lead, and traces is all they contain.” 

“Well, what about these lead capsules?” 
I asked. “I keep hearing how they are 
outlawing those.” 

“Jake,” Iggy answered, “itis true that the 
tin/lead capsule can impart some minute 
amounts of lead to the wine that passes 
over it, butif you cut the foil below the bead 
and wipe the top of the bottle with a clean, 
damp cloth, that will take care of it.” 

Iggy got up, went to his desk and got a 
pile of papers. He brought them over and 
tossed them on the counter. The title read, 
“A Little Lead Can Be Good” by Dr. Iggy 
Calamari. 

Iggy put on his most doctoral expression 
and said, “Remember Jake, in the world of 
science, things interact. They are not good 
or bad. They are both positive and nega- 
tive, at the same time. 
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“Now, Jake, you must understand that I 
am a theoretician. I don’t do pure research 
perse. Idonothave proven results. I’llleave 
that to the FDA (Food & Drug Administra- 
tion) and other groups, butmy research leads 
to some interesting conclusions. 

“This planetis suffering great stress to its 
atmosphere. The ozone layer is being de- 
pleted at far too rapid a pace. This is 
allowing more of the sun’s ultraviolet ra- 
diation to reach the earth.” 

“T’ve read about that,” I said. “They’re 
advising everyone to stop worrying about 
a tan and to use sunblock when they are 
outdoors.” 

“Exactly, Jake. Nature and evolution 
havea way of balancing things. What ifthe 
population is picking up small, minute 
quantities of lead and ingesting them into 
their system at the same time as this in- 
crease of radiation is reaching the earth? 
Wouldn’t the lead in a person’s body act 
just like a lead shield to protect the system 
from the harmful rays?” 

“Youmean like when you get an X-ray?” 
I asked. 

“Sure,” Iggy said. “It could happen. I’ve 
also uncovered evidence that suggests that 
as the millions of lead capsules oxidize in 
the humid San Francisco Bay atmosphere, 
they contribute infinitesimal amounts of 
complex chemical compounds to the at- 
mosphere. These complex compoundsare 
the secret to maintaining the special char- 
acter of the yeasts that make our famous 
sourdough French breads.” 

“So you're telling me that if I keep drink- 
ing wine, I’ll be able to get myself a good 
tan and eat lots of great French bread.” 

Iggy shook his head. “I’m telling you 
that minute amounts of lead in your sys- 
tem arenormaland that there may besome 
positive aspects to it. You can drink 4- 
gallon of water/day for 70 years. You can 
gotoadiet of canned tuna, or youcan drink 
a little wine every day. You make the 
choice.” ; 

The good doctor and I talked for quite 
some time. He knows a hell of a lot about 
lead. He reminded me that men have long 
hoped for a little lead in their pencil. He’s 
even working ona method of concentrat- 
ing the lead build-up into your fingernails. 
That way you could write with your fingers 
and wouldn’t need any pencils. He says he’s 
getting closeon that one, buthe doesn’tknow 
how or where to put the erasers. 

Of course, I’ve known Dr. Calamari for 
many years. You can’t believe everything 
he tells you. On the other hand, he pro- 
vides food for thought, and I don’t think 
there’s any lead in that. a 
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Mobile Lab and Enology Services 


Mary Kauffman 1370 Trancas Street #158 
Owner/Analyst Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: (707) 224-7550 


¥ Bryan WINE PARTNERS 


“FINE WINES DESERVE THEIR PLACE” 


Representing high quality, growth-oriented 
California and Oregon wineries for 
NATIONAL SALES. 
Professional wine marketing, consulting and 
private label services. 


CONTACT: Stuart Bryan, Managing Director 


4380 REDWOOD HWY, SUITE C-15, SAN RAFAEL, CA 94903 
TEL: (415) 499-9020 FAX: (415) 499-9036 


KELP SEA LIFE 


Liquid Seaweed Concentrate for healthy vines and quality fruit. 
DRENCH - root zone of new plantings for vigorous root growth. 
SPRAY - pre-bloom, at fruit set and early sizing. 


-Compatible with most insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers 
and micronutrients. 
*For LISA, ORGANICS, and General agriculture applications. 


*Can be used in foliar and drip programs. 


We supply cost effective soluble fertilizers, chelated 
micronutrients, seaweeds, humic materials, 12% N 
soluble fish powder and soil amendments. 


J&G AGROW-TEK 


3341-F Fitgerald Road, Rancho Cordova, CA 95742 


(916) 635-9277 FAX:(916) 635-0514 
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LEGADRGONMINS Har 
Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 

Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 
CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


720 3rd Ave., Suite #1500 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104-1825 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


THE eit A Powerful Newsletter That Is 


ae Guaranteed to Increase Profits 
G MARKETING with Low-Cost Marketing 
NEWSLETTER 
© A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 
¢ So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 


© Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


10-year subscription. 
To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


The Guerrilla Marketing GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 


succeed in marketing without it! Mill Valley, Califormia 94942 USA 
Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 
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Winery Software 


Winery Production Management System 


Eleven years experience computerizing bulk wine record-keeping on personal computers has 
made us a leader in the field. Our system uses MS/DOS and requires a hard disk. The system 


includes the following functions: 


e Easily providing a complete trace for a wine-lot back to weight tags. 


(Great for a BATF audit.) 


¢ Supplying the cellar with information to manage the bulk wine inventory. 
Providing management with bulk wine summary and cost reports. 
e Easily producing the monthly BATF-#702 form with an audit listing of all entrances and exits 


to the bulk wine system. 


Our commitment is to provide wineries with the best in affordable computerized bulk 
wine management and to support our clients in the implementation and continued 


use of this system. 


Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road, Occidental, CA 95465 
707/874-3067 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 


related to the wine industry. 


Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 


payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 
L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 


Eastern Wine Publications 


21 PLATES (SIZE 8” x8”) 


All models can use pads 
or reusable membranes. 
D.E. plates available 


yourself’’ frame. 


Cooperage 


e We offer: 


e 200 and 225 liter barrel capacity. 


Plates may be purchased separately 
with a free paper template for ‘‘do-it- 


40 Beverly Hills Dr., Downsview, Ont. CANADA MSL 1A1 


MARCON FILTERS 
FILTER SYSTEMS FROM 3 TO 


Tangential Flow systems available. 
Pilot systems from $130 U.S. FOB Downsview 


(416) 248-8484 


Premium Quality Wine Barrels 

French Oak and American Oak 

Independent Stave is a third-generation cooperage. Total commitment to our cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction has made us the largest barrel producer in the world. 


e French oak and American oak of the finest quality. 
e Shaping and toasting over an open oak wood fire. 
¢ Selection of grain coarseness and toast levels. 


Check our cooperage rates and find out how much money you can save! 
Let Independent Stave fill your French oak and American oak wine barrel needs. 
Independent Stave Company 
1078 S. Jefferson, PO Box 104, Lebanon, MO 65536 © 417/588-4151 
4391 Broadway Dr., American Canyon, CA 94589 © 707/644-2530 
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USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE- PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE + Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Angels‘ Visits 

D. Darlington 

Aninquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. 
Interviews with Paul Draper of Ridge 
Winery and Joel Peterson of 
Ravenswood Winery. 
278-pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 


Barolo, A study of the wines ofAlba 
Michael Garner, Paul Merritt 
288pp—$29.95 Order #6586 


Burgundy, Comprehensive Guide 
to Producers, Appellations 

and Wines 

Robert M. Parker, Jr. 

864pp—$39.95 Order #6588 


Chardonnay, Your International Guide 
Alan Young 

In-depth, comprehensive look at 
grapegrowing and winemaking includ- 
ing the origins of Chardonnay and 
regions: France, North America, 
Canada, Australasia, Italy, and Spain. 
182pp—$26.95 Order #PWV-CAY 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing & Controls 

Richard P. Vine 

400pp—$43.95 Order #712 


Commonsense Book of Wine 
Leon Adams 
260pp—$7.95 
General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer, Lider 
780pp—$42.50 Order #549 


Order #507 


Grape Growing 
R. Weaver 


371pp—$42.95 Order #659 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 


391 pp—$42.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary con- 
tains over 3,500 words and phrases on 
grapegrowing and winemaking. 


$9.45 Order #WD-PC 
Making Sense of Wine 
A. Young 


167pp—$19.95 Order #MSW-AY 


Methods of Must/Wine Analysis 
M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 


341 pp—$85.00 Order #732 


Modern Winemaking 
P. Jackisch 


280pp—$26.50 Order #907 


Now available-back in stock 
Production of Grapes & Wine 

in Cool Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
192pp—$39.95 Order #PWJS 


Production Wine Analysis 
B. Zoecklin, K. Fugelsang, B. Gump, 
F. Nury, Fresno State Univ. 
550pp—$59.95 Order #PWA 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 
R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 
96pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-RFW 


NEW! 

Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Canopy microclimate and manage- 
ment, trallis systems, How to do it. 
$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


Table Wines, The Technology of 
Their Production 
M.A. Amerine, M.A. Joslyn 


879pp—$40.00 Order #509 
The Taste of Wine 

E. Peynaud 

258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


Tasting and Enjoying Wine 

Bryce Rankine 

Explains how to evaluate wine for 
professionals and wine lovers 
120pp—$17.75 Order #PWV-TEW 


Techniques of Accurate Chemical 
Analysis of Grape Juice & Wine 
Patrick lland 

Step-by-step, ‘how to’ book covering 
many analyses including helpful hints 
and diagrams of apparatus. 

$37.50 Order #PW-PI 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Janis Robinson 


280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


Viticulture, Vol. 1, 
Resources in Australia 
B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 


211pp—$35.00 Order #AIP-VIT-1 
NEW! 

Wine Atlas of Australia & 

New Zealand 


James Halliday 

The most comprehensive geographic 
guide to every wine producing region 
in both countries; explains the range of 
wines from each region; and styles to 
be expected, given the climate and 
soil. 
368pp—$45.00 Order #6639 
A Wine Grower's Guide 
Philip Wagner 
225pp—$19.95 Order #546 
Wine Proceedings 2000-Australia 
Proceedings of Wine 2000 Conference, 
Adelaide, Australia, August, 1989. 23 
authors on wine and health; wine in- 
dustry as a corporate entity, interactin 
with governament; grape supply issues, 
production economics, marketing dis- 
tribution. 

87pp—$20.00 Order #PWV-A2000 


Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies” 
Charles Pomeral, editor 


370pp—$45.00 Order #6599 


VERTICAL STAKE 
1-1/2 x 1-1/2 x 1/8 - 3/16 
LANCES BOTH SIDES 
FOR MOVEABLE WIRES. 
and 
A&P AG STAKE 
1-1/4 x 1-1/4 x 1/8 - 3/16 
1-1/2 x 1-1/2 x 1/8 - 3/16 
WITH HOOKS 
FOR 
MOVEABLE 
WIRES. 


@ TWO STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 
@ CAN BE USED WITH X ARMS 
@ HIGH CARBON STEEL ANGLES 


® GREATER STRENGTH FOR 
LONGER SPANS e HIGH WINDS 


Trellis Design, Material 
and Installation 


Other trellis materials 
available 


For additional information contact: 


David Parrish David Taylor 
11266 Ave. 264 4102 St. Helena Hwy. 
Visalia, CA93277 Calistoga, CA 94515 
209/685-8700 707/942-9579 


Contractors License No. 415722 


Benchgraft 
Planting System 


eEconomical 

eLabor efficient 

e Biodegradable 
elndividual square 
container maximizes 
root system develooment 
eOptimize greenhouse 
space with open-end 
square design 

e Optional 4° or 6" high 
tray system available 
e’ Zippy” - high speed 
set-up machine 
eProtective vine wraps 


800-284-0390 PBK 


- Since 1969- 
13154 CR 140 « Salida, Colo. 81201 
Fax 719-539-3900« Phone 719-539-3335 
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_ CALENDAR 


DEC. 5, Thursday 

Frost Protection Strategies for Trees and Grape- 
vines seminar — to explore the latest methods to 
combat frost damage. Commercial exhibitors will 
display products and services to aid frost protec- 
tion. Sponsored by Calif. Agricultural Tech. Institute 
(CATI), Center for Irrigation Technology (CIT), and 
the Viticulture & Enology Research Center (VERC) 
at California State University, Fresno. Seminars: 
“Overview of California Winter Weather Patterns”, 
Donald L. Morgan; “Critical Weather Conditions”, 
Dave Carman; “Crop Physiology”, Keith Striegler; 
“Role of Air Movement in Frost Protection”, Rich- 
ard Snyder; “Role of Water in Frost Protection”, Ken 
Solomon; “Approaches to Solving the Problem of 
Low Temperature Damage to Grapevines”, Gor- 
don Howell; “Experience with Frost Protection in 
California Vineyards”, Richard Thomas; “The 
Growers’ Perspective on Frost Protection in Vine- 
yards”, Bob Steinhauer. Location: Holiday Inn Plaza 
Park, Visalia, CA. Time: 8am to 5pm. Fee: $85 (in- 
cludes seminar, materials, lunch, entrance to exhibit 
hall). Preregistration is requested by Nov. 27. Inquiries 
to: CATI, tel: 209/278-4869. 


DEC. 11, Wednesday 

“Survival” seminar presented by California 
North Coast Grape Growers will focus on the 
current strength of the wine industry and seek to 
forecasta clear view of the future. Panel includes: 
Mike Benziger, Glen Ellen Winery; Steve Cous- 
ins, Buena Vista Winery; Terry Lindley, North 
Coast Farm Credit Services; Vic Motto, Motto, 
Kryla & Fisher; and Chuck Daniels, Redwood 
Vintners. Location: Villa Chanticleer, Powell 
Ave./Sunset, Healdsburg, CA. Time: 9:30am to 
2pm. Fee: $12.50 for members, $15.00 for non- 
members, including lunch. For information or 
reservations, call: 707/462-1361. 


JAN. 15-17, Wednesday-Friday 
WineTECH’92 — Exhibit hall of over 100 suppli- 
ers open Wednesday: 10:30am to 3:30pm and 
5:30pm to 7pm (“All-American Wine Tasting Re- 
ception”, 5:30pm to 7pm in the Exhibit Hall, 
sponsored by Association of American Vintners 
(AAV), includes tasting a variety of wines donated 
by AAV-members.) Thursday: 10:30am to 3:30pm; 
Friday: 10:30am to 3pm. Seminars with more than 
30 speakers are: 8:45am to 11am, 3pm to 5:15pm, 
Wednesday; 8:45am to 11am, 3pm to 5:15pm, 
Thursday; and 8:45amto 11am, 2:30pmto 4:45pm, 
Friday. Production Seminars for Grape Growers 
and Winemakers (Wednesday) include: “Current 
topics in Wine Spoilage”, Lisa Van de Water; “Or- 
egon: The Emergence of America’s Burgundy”, 
Steven Girard and William Hill; “Appellation Edu- 
cation — What Growers can do”, Brian Gebhart 
and Rick Theis; “Medical Implications of Sulphites 
to Wine Consumers and the Making of Sulphite-free 
Wines in Connecticut”, Dr. Paul DiGrazia; “Up- 
date on Phylloxera”, Dr. Jeffrey Granett; “Economic 
Impact of Pesticides in Vineyards”, Dr. Jerry Siebert. 
Business Management, Wine Marketing, and Sales 
Seminars (Thursday) include: “The Emergence of 
Pinot Gris”, David Lett; “Valuation and Financing of 
Wineries and Vineyards”, Robert and Ami Hower, 
Clive King; “Wine Marketing and Distribution”, 
Michael Denny; “Romancing the Wine”, Lynda 
Paulson; “Wine Marketing to the High-end Pur- 
chasers”, Donald Alford Weadon, Jr.; “Peppercorns 
of Persuasion: Building Brand Visibility”, Gracelyn 
Guyol; “Dealing with the Press, Whether you like to 
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or not”, Lewis Perdue; “Production of Sparkling 
Wine and Still Wine Corks”, Antonio De Barros. 
Industry Issues and Governmental Legislation 
Seminars (Friday) include: “The Unity of the Wine 
Industry”, Jim Ashby; “Packaging the Politics of 
Wine”, James Tresize; “Architectural Solutions to 
Current Wine Problems”, Nathan Good; “Wine and 
Politics: A Critical Blend”, Rick Feeney; “Wine & 
Health: What is the Data?”, Keith |. Marton, MD; 
“Protecting your Winery Assets: Effective Insurance 
Solutions”, Gail McGiffin. More seminars to be 
announced. Participants can enter “Design a Winery 
Contest” from the WineTECH’92 exhibiting sup- 
plies, equipment, and services. Contest winner will 
receive one free airline ticket good anywhere in the 
continental U.S. “Wine Tasting and Aroma Dem- 
onstration”, 1pm to 3pm each day in Exhibit Hall, 
sponsored by The Wine Lab. For more information, 
contact: WineTECH’92, Conference Management 
Co., 200 Connecticut Ave., Norwalk, CT 06856- 
4990, Tel: 203/852-0500; Fax: 203/838-3710. 


JAN. 22-23, Wednesday-Thursday 

Organic Symposium on organic farming meth- 
ods, co-sponsored by UC Small Farm Center, and 
Committee for Sustainable Agriculture (CSA). Lo- 
cation: Asilomar Conference Center, Monterey, 
CA. Time: 3pm Wednesday to 3pm Thursday. For 
more information, call CSA: 916/346-2777. 


JAN. 23-25, Thursday-Saturday 

12th Annual Ecological Farming Conference 
with 40 workshops and plenary sessions on low 
chemical, no chemical, and organic farming meth- 
ods, marketing, environmental, and consumer 
issues. For more information, contact: Committee 
for Sustainable Agriculture, 916/346-2777. 


MARCH 15-17, Sunday-Tuesday 

1992 Monterey Wine Festival — sponsored by 
National Restaurant Association. Three evening 
wine tastings include sparkling, white, and red 
wines. Education seminars emphasizing food 
and wine pairing and luncheons. Seventh annual 
Scholarship Fund Auction. Location: Monterey 
Conference Center, Monterey, CA Fee: $375 For 
more information, Tel: 800/525-FEST, Fax: 312/ 
853-2548. 


Grapegrowing/Winemaking Courses, 
University Extension, UC Davis, CA 

JAN. 27-29, Monday-Wednesday — Wine Grape 
Production designed for commercial grape grow- 
ers, combines an update on latest research with a 
review of current vineyard management practices. 
Topics: vine physiology, vineyard establishment, 
vineyard management, and pest management. 
Location: UC Davis. Coordinator: Jim Wolpert, PhD, 
viticulture specialist, Dept. of Vit/Enology, UC 
Davis. Time: Monday, Tuesday (9am - 5pm); 
Wednesday (8am - 3pm). Fee: $325. 


FEB. 8, Saturday — Establishing the Home Vine- 
yard for individuals who wish to establish their own 
small vineyards for quality wine production. Top- 
ics: variety and site selection, land preparation, 
vineyard layout, mineral nutrition, erosion control, 
irrigation, pest control, training, and pruning. Lo- 
cation: UC Davis. Instructors: Nancy Rosner, Eddy 
Szyjewicz. Time: 9am - 4pm. Fee: $90. 


FEB. 8-9, Saturday-Sunday — Introduction to 
Sensory Evaluation of Wine designed to enhance 
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the critical tasting ability of the novice enophile. Includes a structured 
introduction to basic aspects of sensory evaluation. Participants study the 
different components of wine appearance, aromas, and flavor. Topics: ori- 
gins of desirable and undesirable flavors of wine, the sensory contributions 
of oak and bottle ageing, and correct use of wine terminology and scorecards. 
Location: UC Davis. Instructor: John Buechsenstein, winemaker, McDowell 
Valley Vineyard, Hopland, CA. Time: 9am - 4pm. Fee: $280 (includes two 
lunches.) 


FEB. 22, Saturday — Introduction to Wine Analysis designed primarily for 
home winemakers. Includes these crucial tests: free and total SO,, volatile 
and titratable acidity, pH, malolactic paper chromatography, sugar, and 
percent alcohol. Participants should bring several 750mL samples of their 
own wines or samples wines will be provided. Location: UC Davis. In- 
structor: Bob Bertheau, enologist, Chalk Hill Winery, Healdsburg, CA. Time: 
8am - 5pm. Fee: $135. 


FEB. 28, Friday — Introduction to Sparkling Wine Production - intro- 
duction/training aid to commercial production of sparkling wine for cellar 
workers or winemakers with no formal training or experience in sparkling 
wine production. Topics: grapes for sparkling wine; base wine production 
and cuvee blending; secondary fermentation process, style options, and 
quality control; clarification and riddling; disgorging, dosage, and packaging; 
effect of time on the yeast. Location: Inglenook Winery, Rutherford, CA. 
Coordinator: Alan Tenscher, winemaker, Schramsberg Vineyards. Time: 
9am - 4pm. Fee: $100 (includes lunch). 


FEB. 29, Saturday — Canopy Assessment and Management concentrates 
on current research in canopy management systems. Topics: canopy as- 
sessment, management, wine quality, and disease control. Location: UC Davis. 
Coordinator: Mark Kliewer, PhD, Dept. of Vit/Enology, UC Davis. Time: 
9am - 4pm. Fee: $100 (includes box Junch + materials.) 


For further details and to enroll by phone, call 800/752-0881. Davis and 
Dixon residents or outside California call 916/757-8777. a 


MEL KNOX 


Barre! Broker 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


e New barrels of all sizes 
e Tanks 


e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94121 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 


FOR SALE: OVAL, OAK WINE CASKS. Complete with stands and 
valves. Vary in size between 600 and 1,300-gal. Excellent condition. 
Ready for wine use, water storage or decoration. $795 any size, plus 
freight. Call 209/264-1558 daily 8 - 5. 


Vintech Mobile Bottling: Sterile bottling with inverted rinser, de-aera- 
tion and gas injection station (only by GAI), pure gravity filler, vacuum 
corker, spinner, front and back full glue labeler. Most competitive prices. 
Call for scheduling now: 800/228-0664. 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back 
label capability. Quality, professional handling of your wines. Separate 
labeling only service available. For additional information, contact Don 
Hudson, Chateau Bottlers, 707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 
94562. 


FOR SALE: Carrier air conditioner (split system) Model #38BA00 8540, 
3- Carrier air handlers, industrial equipment, up to code -all for $4,000.00 
— O.B.O. Contact Michael McCarthy, William Hill Winery, tel: 707/ 
224-5438. 


FOR SALE: VELO 60cm plate/frame filter. 32 Noryl plates. Stainless 
steel frame. 75-gal drip pan, hydraulic ram press. Approx. 4 years old, 
imbedded gasket design on the plates. Call for details: 707/485-7634. 


Winery Equipment For Sale: 8x12 receiving hopper and conveyor with 
motor. Stainless steel, food-grade, excellent condition. Built by Winery 
Equipment Co. of Napa. For price and inspection, call 707/539-5797. 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine Bottling at Your Winery, Owner 
Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 2-label Capacity—1,500 
cs/day—Generator on truck. Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 
94573, 707/963-5705. 


Custom Méthode Champenoise production available: Mirassou 
Champagne Cellars is pleased to offer custom Méthode Champenoise 
production at our newly renovated and expanded facility in Los Gatos. 
We offer competitive rates for any level of involvement from simple 
disgorging of your bottled product — to complete service of fruit, 
sourced by us to finished cased goods. Limited quantities of cuvée stock 
also available. Refs available from satsified clients. Reply in confidence 
to: Sean Lin, Mirassou Champagne Cellars, 300 College Ave., Los Gatos, 
CA 95032 Phone: 408/354-2165, Fax: 408/395-5830. 


FOR SALE: Never used, Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 940-gal stainless 
steel, jacketed wine tank $4533 with stand. Call Lisa: 707/963-4613. 


FOR SALE: Temecula Valley Wine Country, 37.66 acres; 28.5 premium | 
wine grapes; 5 undeveloped acres available for winery. Custom double 
geodesic dome hilltop home (4,515 sq. ft.), with pool, view. $1,490,000 
(below appraisal). Owner will carry. Tel: 714/676-2635. 


BARREL STIRRING RODS available. Stop using P.V.C., wood 
dowels, power drills, etc.! Our stainless steel mixing device is hand- 
operated — fast, effective, and non-oxygenative. $135-$170. Call Boswell 
Company: 415/457-3955. 


Refractometers — $170; pH pens — $99; lab chemicals, glassware, 
apparatus. Custom Lab Supply, 2127 Research Dr., Livermore, CA 94550, 
phone: 415/449-4371. 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design of this stainless steel racking wand 
allows you to move wine gently using nitrogen pressure. Winemakers 
love the PUP for racking and/or topping. For information, call the 
Boswell Company 415/457-3955 or Fax 415/457-0304. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Your story in pictures by the wine specialist. Vine- 
yard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara St., San Francisco, CA 
94107, Tel: 415/974-5645. 


AVAILABLE: 3-ring PWV binders for $5.00 each plus sales tax (in 
California) plus $4.00 shipping per order. 
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MARKETING 


Avoid humor unless tt is 
pertinent to your offering 


By Jay Conrad Levinson 


If you're marketing a comedy club, a com- 
edy album, a comedian, or a book of jokes, 
humor might be just the ticket for you — 
because people will remember the humor 
in your marketing. And that’s just what 
you want them to remember. 

But if you’re marketing something other 
than those items, unless it’s an inexpensive 
offering such as chewing gum, candy, a 
kid’s product, a funny movie, or a snack 
item, humor can be a leech — sucking 
away the interest and attention from your 
wine brand. 

People, being people, will remember the 
humor from your marketing, not the idea 
you want them to remember. And there’s 
very little chance that they'll remember 
your wine brand. 

Too many marketing creators believe 
that marketing is supposed to be funny, to 
make people laugh. As a result, many of 
today’s radio and TV commercials, plus a 
generous amount of print ads, and even 
brochures, are more humorous than they 
are effective. Sure, they make prospects 
feel good, but that good feeling isn’t being 
connected necessarily to the company. The 
company takes a back seat. 

Worse 
yet, even 
wonderful 
humor 
isn’t funny 
when re- 
peated. To 
assure the 
effective- 
ness of 
marketing, 
repetitionis 
required. 
But humor 
loses its 
punch with 
repetition. 

The mar- 
keting 
people behind Gallo’s wine cooler, Bartles & 
Jaymes, knew how repetition erodes mar- 
keting efficacy, so they varied their 
commercials, far more than most advertis- 
ers do. Asa result, the humor maintained 


its freshness. 

If you feel you must use humor, do what 
the Bartles & Jaymes creators did. Center 
the humor on the product or product name 
— not on some tangential element such as 
the dog in the ad for The Winemakers of 
California. (See photo at right.) 

Keepinmind, however, that pricey items 
suchas fine wines and cars fare poorly with 
humor. The Bartles & Jaymes ads were fine 
fora cooler, but probably wouldn’t be fora 
Cabernet Sauvignon. Joe Isuzu made 
viewers laugh and created awareness of 
the Isuzu name, but spending thousands of 
dollars for a car isn’t a laughing matter. 
Awareness alone won't sell a car. That’s 
why Joe Isuzu is long-gone. 

Humor is, at best, a dangerous weapon 
in the marketing wars. Yet it does break 
barriers — especially in telemarketing, be- 
cause it speeds rapport. It does create 
favorable association. It does break from 
the pack if the pack is boring, as it usually 
is. 

Miller Lite has used humor brilliantly. 
Volkswagen used humor in the past, but 


not anymore. The list does not go on and - 


on. And most of the names listed here have 
since abandoned humoras the cornerstone 
of their marketing thrust. 

The keys to using humor successfully are 
tocenteriton 
your benefit 
or name, 
avoid repeat- 
ing it too 
much, and 
aim more for 
warmththan 
belly-laughs. 
Never forget 
what you 
want people 
to remem- 
ber:thename 
of your 
wines and 
why they 
should pur- 
chase them 
instead of all the other wines they can buy. 

Does humor help you achieve that goal? 
Do people want to pour a wine that makes 
their friends laugh? 

There is a fine line between warmth and 
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humor. The Green Giant marketing al- 
ways has been warm, but never has given 
anyone a major chuckle. The Pillsb 

doughboy isa lovable and cheerful charac- 
ter, but he is not rib-tickling. He’s out for 
your money, not your laughs. These ex- 
amples work because they make people 
feel good about the product — not the 
marketing. They alsoareinexpensive items 
that lend themselves to light-heartedness. 

Unfortunately humor sometimes is used 
by marketing people who are unable to: 
find something interesting to say about the 
audience; spot a major benefit of their of- 
fering; come up with the primary reasons 
people should make the purchase; or cre- 
ate a powerful desire to buy. When your 
entire winery is riding on your marketing, 
it is foolhardy to rest the future of the 
winery on a joke. 

Try never to resort to humor as a cheap 
substitute for the solid enjoyment offered 
by your wines. People do enjoy reading 
and seeing funny things, it’s true. But even 
more, they enjoy reading and seeing things 
about themselves. 

Now that I’ve got you thinking seriously 
about humor, let me give you official per- 
mission to use humor in your marketing. 
But be certain to use it with intelligence and 
pertinence to your wines. a 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of § 


GUERRILLA MARKETING, and other busi- 
ness books, and THE GUERRILLA 
MARKETING NEWSLETTER. To order or 
obtain a free brochure, call 800/748-6444. In 
CA, call 415/381-8361.) 
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FOOD AND WINE PAIRINGS: 


Fooling the palate 


By Patricia & Bernard Windisch, 
The Restaurant at Chateau Souverain 
Geyserville, CA 


When I was asked to formulate some an- 
swers about food and wine pairing, Ibegan 
researching current information on the 
subject. The writings were based on the 
authors’ likes and dislikes of the many 
food and wine combinations, which left 
me feeling something was missing. This 
purely subjective approach, while impor- 
tant, would never satisfy food professionals 
orlaymen aimlessly laboring with trial and 
error practices. 

Below, you will find a more objective 
approach — a method to fool the palate. 
That is, by changing some key ingredients 
in a dish, a marriage can be created be- 
tween food and wine. For me, this is where 
the basics of food and wine pairing begin, 
and where what we do as cooks can alter 
the perception of wine. 


Inverse-reaction test 

Asimpleinverse-reaction test, using four 
basic ingredients — lemon, sugar, salt, and 
butter — will alter the perception of a wine 
in varying degrees. These extreme flavors 
represent some of the keys to food and 
wine pairing, and work with any wine — 
low-priced or expensive, red or white. 

1) Begin by tasting the wine, trying to 
sense its acid content. Next, taste the lemon. 
Pause a few seconds to allow your taste 
buds to adjust, then taste the wine again. 
You'll notice the acid level has dropped 
considerably. The wine hasn’t changed, 
but your perception of it has. You have 
encountered an inverse reaction. Raising 
the acid level in the food reduces the per- 
ception of acid in the wine. Ideally, acid in 
the food should be kept just below the 
wine’s acid level (see Fig. 1). 

2) Next, taste the wine, then the sugar. 
Pause and taste the wine again. The acid 
level that had dropped with the lemon will 
now skyrocket with the sugar. 

3) Try the same test with salt and you'll 
see that it doesn’t significantly change the 
wine. Salt and acid correct one another in 
cooking. Ifa sauce is too salty, add an acid 
to lower the perception of salt. If a sauce is 
too acidic, add salt to lower the perception 


of acid. This salt and acid relationship does 


not seem to work in food and wine pairing 


since the salt of the food and the acid in the 
wine are not mixed in a solution; they hit 
the palate separately. 

4) Lastly, perform the same test with 
butter. The wine will wash the butter off 
the tongue’s taste receptors very quickly, 
for alcohol and acid are solvents, and there 
will be little change to the taste perception. 

Many experts believe that salt and butter 
will alter the wine extensively, but the 
inverse-reaction test shows that neither 
flavor makes a great change to our percep- 
tion. Of the four components, acid and 
sugar are the dominant forces. Adjusting 
acids and sugars is the beginning of suc- 
cessful food and wine pairing. 


Personal variables 

Wine tastings usually begin about 10 
a.m., a perfect time of day for tasting. On 
the day of the tasting the average wine 
lover awakens, grabs a cigarette, gulps a 
glass of orange juice, brushes his teeth, and 
arrives 30 minutes early to share a sweet 
roll and coffee, all before approaching the 
wine. By adding Aspertame (artificial 
sweetener) to the coffee, which severely 
coats the palate, or by chewing gum, an 
antacid, or breath mint, he is well on his 
way to destroying his ability to taste. 

Basic differences in people’s chemistry 
are another part of the puzzle. I’ve tested 
groups of people using litmus paper, a pH 
test, and found a wide variation of pH 
levels, ranging from low to very acidic 
mouths. I believe this is why we are unable 
to gather a body of knowledge about the 
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subject. We are all tasting our food and 
wine a little differently; therefore, one per- 
son sipping a glass of Champagne will 
cringe at the taste of its acidic quality, while 
another will appreciate and savor every 
drop. 


Sugar adjustments 

After these basic considerations are un- 
derstood, the fun begins. Winery chefs 
have interesting and challenging jobs. Any 
typicalmorning might start as follows: The 
booking sheet for the evening dinner calls 
fora fruity, full-bodied Chardonnay, paired 
with a first course of salmon with sauteed 
apples. Immediately the chef sees a prob- 
lem: Which apple variety should be used? 

After tasting, a chef realizes that a Red 
Delicious (high in sugar) elevates the acid 
perception of the Chardonnay. After sev- 
eralattempts,a Pippinapple, withits lower 
sugar content, pairs beautifully with the 
wine. For someone to say that apples and 
Chardonnay are “amatchmadein heaven” 
is somewhat perplexing; it depends on 
which apple and which Chardonnay are 
being tasted. 

Wines with elevated sugar levels may 
need to be balanced by adding sweetness 
to the food in the form of sugar-adjusting 
ingredients such as parsnips, carrots, corn, 
sugar, honey, fruit. Those same foods can 
be used in a marinade, or as a garnish, as a 
compote under meat, or as an integral part 
of a dish. 

Remember that lowering the sugar per- 
ception of the wine by adding sweetness to 
the food, also raises the acid perception of 
the wine. Therefore, an amount of acid can 
be added to the food to keep the acid 
perception of the wine balanced. 

Some food items, such as oranges and 
pineapples, are high in both sugar and 
acid, and may pose a special problem to 
food and wine pairing. This usually can 
be solved by choosing a wine with both 
higher sugar and acidic values, thereby 


Figure 1 


Acid or Sugar Evaluation of Food and Wine Pairing 
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rebalancing the higher acid and sugar of 
the fruit. 


Adjusting acid 

When using a Chardonnay that seems 
acidic and serving a chicken or seafood 
dish, add an acid to the sauce in the form of 
lemon, lime, Balsamic vinegar, or reduced 
wine. That touch of acid in the dish will 
soften the wine’s acidic quality. Conversely, 
when the wine seems low in acid, a creamy 
sauce that is high in lactose (sugar) and 
more alkaline in character will help raise 
perception of acid in the wine. 


Herbaceousness, oakiness, and fruitiness 

The character of a wine or food can be 
balanced whenit comes to herbaceousness, 
oakiness, or fruitiness. 

Wines that are too herbaceous often can 
be balanced by carefully adding herbs to 
the food, so as not to change the original 
character and taste of the food. Herbs that 
are used too heavily become the dominant 
force, which destroys the delicate, natural 
interplay between food and wine. 

If a Sauvignon Blanc has a flavor that 
seems too oaky, try lightly smoking the 
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meat of the dish you are serving. This will 
balance the exaggerated, oaky flavor of the 
wine. 

To pair fruit with a fruity, red wine, use 
dried fruits; cooked, fresh berries; or figs as 
a base for sauce or compote. Uncooked, 
fresh berries may be too high in acid or 
sugar to go with reds; however, figs are 
usually the exception because of their subtle 
flavors. 

Balsamic vinegar, reduced red or white 
wine, lemon, lime, orange zest, sundried 
tomatoes, olives, and high-acid cheeses may 
be added to the food side of the equation 
when younger, high-tannin reds or high- 
acid white wines are used. 

If the menu is not changeable, the wine 
selection may be used as a variable by 
choosing one of the following: 1) a higher- 
or lower-tannin red wine, or 2) a white 
wine with higher or lower acidic value and 
fruitiness depending on what is needed. 

This food and wine pairing method ap- 
plies equally to red and white wines. The 
basic tastes in red wines are tannins, fruiti- 
ness, and earthy or musky flavors. Earthy 
wines, older Cabernets, Pinot Noirs, and 
Zinfandels, usually with fewer tannins, pair 


well with mushrooms, root vegetables, 
onions, leeks, and garlic. 

High-acid Sauvignon Blanc pairs well 
with high-acid foods, such as capers, 
cornichons, lemons, sundried tomatoes, 
high-acid mustards, and high-acid cheeses. 

Chardonnay, with its characteristically 
lower acid, balances well with butter, ha- 
zelnuts, pecans, fennel, leeks, carrots, 
parsnips, mushrooms, garlic, salmon, and 
many other low-acid foods. 

These previously mentioned product 
matches are generally recognized as clas- 
sic. However, on becoming familiar with 
the inverse-reaction method, the role of 
product matching, while still important, 
ultimately gives way to balancing sugars 
and acids. When pairing food and wine, 
the sugar and acid in the products should 
be thought of as the primary guide to their 
use. 

Whether food and wine pairing is done 
by friends at the kitchen table, or by food 
professionals who draw from food science, 
sensory-evaluation techniques, and artis- 
tic background, the evolution of food and 
wine pairing is bringing us closer to more 
pleasurable dining. | 
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’ Defining Chardonnay quality 


By Brian Croser, 
Winemaker, Managing Director 
Petaluma P/L, Australia 


(Edited from presentation at New World 
Chardonnay Seminar, Simi Winery, 
Healdsburg, CA, August 11, 1991) 


Chardonnay has charm and complexity 
and the possibilities of treatment and style 
that produce the sort of confusion and 
frustration this seminar elicited. I’d like 
to introduce a little controversy and a 
little polarization. 

First of all, I don’t believe Burgundy 
should be or is the role model for 
Chardonnay from the New World. The 
New World relies as much as Burgundy 
does on terroir, which is a complex thing, 
not just soil, but only when you’ re talking 
about fine Chardonnay made from dis- 
tinguished vineyard sites. Finding those 
distinguished sites is the biggest chal- 
lenge for New World Chardonnay 
producers. 

Yes, you can distinguish between New 
World regions and Burgundies simply 
based on the personality that the region 
imparts to Chardonnay. Yes, distin- 
guished vineyards producing 
high-quality Chardonnays in the New 
World do produce wines of longevity as 
does Burgundy. Chardonnay is definitely 
not a blank canvas. It does have its own 
personality. 

I think the difference between quality 
of wine and personality of wine is a very 
important issue. No, I do not foresee a 
replacement that introduces the fullrange 
of qualities that Chardonnay contributes. 
Site and yield are the most important 
contributors to quality. 

I think clones are of minor importance 
in the New World for the short-term. 
There is far more to sort out in terms of 
finding the distinguished vineyard sites 
and learning how to manage them. Clones 
are getting far too much attention from 
our viticultural fraternity at this time, 
although they arean important long-term 
contributor to quality. 

Quality of Chardonnay relies on some 
general parameters. It doesn’t rely on the 
description of passion fruit, fig, ripe peach, 
or whatever, which are reflections of per- 
sonality. 

The first quality parameter is intensity, 
which isa purely fruit-derived thing. Itis 
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intensity of aroma. Also a fruit-derived 
measure of quality is vitality; whether it’s 
fresh or not. Another quality component 
is complexity; whether, in fact, one single 
thing sticks out or not. Subtlety is an ex- 
tension of complexity, but doesn’t mean 
slight. You can have a very big wine 
that’s quite subtle in the way it was con- 
structed. 

Most importantly, for Chardonnay is 
strength of the middle palate, fruit sweet- 
ness, and texture, or creaminess on the 
palate. Length of the after-flavor and 
balance of the taste are other quality indi- 
cators. The acid, alcohol, fruit flavor, and 
fruit sweetness should be all married to- 
gether. It should not be too acid, or too 
alcoholic, or too sweet. Longevity is the 
final test of Chardonnay quality of all. 

There is a spectrum of flavors and char- 
acters that you'll find in Chardonnay that 
contribute to the personality as opposed 
to the quality of the wine. 

The distinguished site, as opposed to 
the winemaker, produces the quality of 
the wine. This is proven all over the 
world, by the fact that two winemakers 
using the same vineyards in many re- 
gions, from Burgundy to Australia to 
Sonoma Valley, produce what superfi- 
cially look like different wines. But with 
age, they grow together and become very 
much the wines of the vineyard. 

On the other hand, one winemaker us- 
ing the same techniques on two different 
vineyard sites will produce two com- 
pletely different wines. The personality 
of the site becomes the dominant factor in 
both situations. 

Thereis, however,acorrelation between 
quality (those general parameters of rich- 
ness, strength and intensity, complexity 
and subtlety) and the personality of the 
wine. 

There is a tendency for those wines that 
are herbaceous, melon rind, on the greener 
end of the Chardonnay spectrum, to miss 
out on some of the essential quality char- 
acteristics of a good Chardonnay. They 
tend to miss out on the middle strength, 
richness, texture, and complexity. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
Chardonnays that reflect too much honey, 
tobacco, cashew, miss out on the overall 
quality assessment because they lack bal- 
ance. They become too hot, too flat, too 
mawkish. They lack acid, fruit intensity, 
and definition. 


Once you describe the personality of a 
wine, you've also said something about 
its quality. But the quality parameters, 
above all, are the things that should be 
used to measure the quality of 
Chardonnay. 

The uniqueness of Chardonnay resides 
in only one of those characters. For me, 
it’s the middle strength of the wine. It’s 
the sweet fruit middle and texture, the 
creamy texture. 

The other quality parameters are shared 
with other premium varieties, but not 
middle strength. Riesling has more in- 
tensity. Perhaps blends of Semillon and 
Sauvignon Blanc have more complexity. 
Both high-quality Riesling and Semillon/ 
Sauvignon Blanc blends can have incred- 
ible length, but none of those have the 
middle richness and the creamy texture 
that Chardonnay brings to the table. A 
corollary of that is that if a Chardonnay 
does not have richness, creaminess of 
texture, then it’s not a good Chardonnay. 

This is a very personal assessment of 
what Chardonnay quality is about. I 
really hunt for the middle richness that 
creates the uniqueness of the Chardonnay 
variety. 

I would like you to measure wines by 
comparison. Answer the questions for 
yourself. Do they have intensity? Do they 
have vitality? Do they have complexity, 
subtlety, and most of all, do they have 
strength of fruit sweetness and creami- 
ness? Do they have length and balance? 
Only time willanswer the last question: Do 
they have longevity? a 
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Hidden overhead in national marketing 


By Stuart Bryan, 
Bryan Wine Partners 


In today’s increasingly competitive wine 
market, the cost of marketing and hidden 
overhead is placing new pressure on win- 
eries of every size. Several steps may be 
taken to preventunanticipated charges and 
‘pill-backs’ that arise when dealing with 
wine distributors and wholesalers. 

Sample charges from distributors may 
be the biggest loophole — unless you orga- 
nize your policy in advance. Part of our 
operating procedure with all brands with 
whom we work is to lay out a written 
summary as to what the winery will pay 
for and what must be completed to cor- 
rectly charge back use of any samples. 

Standard policy for distributor use of 
wine samples pulled from their inventory 
is to bill back 50%. Itis common and accept- 
able that this charge be calculated from the 
laid-incost of thatwine (includes distributor's 
shipping cost, taxes, and handling). Some 
wine wholesalers will tack on unnecessary 
‘split case’ or broken case charges. 

Another standard procedure applies to 
samplesa winery representative uses while 
working in the market, normally billed at 
100% to the winery. This cost may be 
avoided by planning ahead and shipping 
extra wine. This cuts overhead and avoids 
some of the paper trail. 

Special events and trade tastings usually 
incur large sample costs. As stated earlier, 
a clear, written business outline as to what 
you will pay for may help avoid the unan- 
ticipated ‘100% bill-back tasting’ sample 
bill from a distributor. Our written policy 
states, “all charges other than routine 50% 
sample re-imbursement must be in writing 
in advance.” 

Regarding trade tastings, count the 
bottles poured and don’t assume an entire 
case was consumed. By taking the time to 
count bottles, you can cut overhead and 
demonstrate to your distributor that you 
check up on details. On an annual basis, 
these costs add up. 

Another option for those events that bear 
significant ‘table charges’ is to share the 
table with a compatible winery. Charges 
for major events can range from $100 to 
$300. By adopting this cooperative proce- 
dure and taking a 50% discount, you can 
help offset the other rising expenses of 
selling wine in the national market. 

Placement on wine lists can increase ex- 


posure of your brand and help develop a 
stronger ‘image’ of your winery. But wine 
lists are an increasingly expensive charge 
from distributors who provide a printing 
‘service’ to accounts and pass it on to their 
wineries. Too often, charges for inclusion 
ona list the account would print anyway are 
not justified, with the margins distributors 
already charge. Again, it is important to 
clarify your policy in writing, in advance. 

Traveling to out-of-state markets in the 
national promotion of your wine may be 
one of the largest direct expenses your 
winery incurs. Although this is a vast 
category we will explore next issue, here 
are some brief tips: 

¢ Ask your distributor or sales represen- 
tative to meet you or your visiting winery 
representative at the airport. Travel with 
them and avoid a rental car charge. 

¢Split the cost of trade luncheons with 
your distributor. If they pay a portion, it 
should ensure top quality attendance and 
not ‘fill-ins, and usually reduces lavish 
spending. 

¢ Haveamarketing planand printed prices 
in hand, so when you meet the distributor 
management there is no error in promotions 
and ‘deals’ they might urge you to make. 
They should contribute to any promotion 
you agree to provide for that market. 

Specific promotion types were reviewed 
inour previousreport (PWV, Sept/Oct’91). 
However, one of the golden rules to avoid 
increased overhead istoaddasmall ‘buffer’ 
to your F.O.B. prices. Then, when a dis- 
tributor requests a discount, you are not 
adding to your overhead with program- 
ming, butsimply lowering your priceto your 
base margins as an adjusted F.O.B. price. 

When in doubt, call a neighboring win- 
ery or associate. Their advice may be 
valuable to saving you the numerous and 
increasing overhead costs we see in the 
national market. Ask your distributors, 
“How do you normally handle these 
charges when questions occur?” Then 
verify their response with another winery 
in their portfolio. 

Inthe big picture, eachsavings you make 
will help reduce hidden overhead and 
improve the long-term profitability of your 
brand. i 


Stuart Bryan is owner/managing director of 
Bryan Wine Partners in San Rafael, CA, which 
manages marketing and national sales for six 
West Coast wineries. Direct inquiries to tel: 
415/499-9020, fax: 415/499-9036. 
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Banking crisis impacts wine 


By Vic Motto 


How is the upheaval in banking affecting wine? The banking 
industry is going through a major consolidation. This leaves 
fewer potential lenders. Predictions are that the number of 
bankers will shrink by 20% in this decade. Clearly, this will 
affect the wine industry. 

Many wineries have financed their growth with substantial 
debt. Many vineyards were acquired or developed with 
borrowed funds. Now, as some wineries see a dip in operating 
results and many vineyards need replanting, credit availabil- 
ity is being restricted. Some winery and vineyard loans are not 
being renewed by banks. 

In general, loan availability is more restricted today than at 
any time in recent history. Lenders are now more closely 
scrutinized by regulators, so lenders must now look harder at 
every loan, including existing loans. 

In the current recession, some borrowers have had a down- 
turn and can’t meet their numbers. Asa result, their loan may 
be ‘classified’ by bank regulators. This adversely affects the 
lender, which may lead to adverse consequences for the 
borrower. 

An additional problem is that the savings and loan crisis has 
caused a substantial reduction in the availability of all real 
estate loans, including those to wineries and vineyards. The 
number of insurance companies and other institutions willing 
to finance agricultural real estate has substantially declined. 
We have not seen any new financing sources coming in to 
replace these traditional sources. 

What can or should you do about these circumstances? It 
may be time for a close self-examination to see if you are really 
bankable in today’s market. 

The starting point is to understand your banker’s financing 
requirements. Most loans are now being made strictly by the 
numbers. Typical questions include: 

Do you have sufficient cash flow to cover principal and 
interest payments? 

Do you havea reasonable amount of debt for your asset base 
and cash flow? 

What is your fallback position in a downturn? 

What alternative resources do you have? 

If you cannot pass these tests, it may be time to consider 
some alternatives short of selling the ranch. These would 
include downsizing, selling excess inventories to reduce debt, 
cutting production, selling nonessential grapes or bulk wine, 
selling some property not crucial to your operation, or just 
growing at a more conservative rate. It may be time to focus 
more on profits instead of volume. 

Any necessary restructuring of your operation should be 
done only to improve profitability and cash flow. It is not 
advisable to take short-term measures that cut your long-term 
viability. You should look to eliminate marginal activities and 
dispose of marginal assets. Any planned growth should not 
be substantiallly financed with debt. 

Ifrestructuring your operation is not enough, you may need 
to seek additional equity. Unfortunately, there is no ready 
market for this. Your best chance is through people you 


already know. If there are people who have expressed some 
interest in your operation, it may be time to start a dialogue. 

Selling all or a partial interest in a winery is a very lengthy 
process. It usually takes at least a year or two to find a suitable 
prospect, make the arrangements, and close the sale. This is 
not a short-term solution for most. 

If you consider selling your winery or vineyard, you should 
be aware that this is not the best time. Industry problems have 
put wineries and vineyards in a less favorable light. There 
have been no recent winery sales, and vineyard sales are very 
slow. Financing problems also may exist for prospective 
buyers. Selling just may not be an option now. 

These are the hardest times we’ve seen for winery and 
vineyard financing. If there is any question about your poten- 
tial credit-ability, don’t wait for your loans to come up for 
renewal. Address any potential questions and talk to your 
lender now. You may not have a problem, but if you do, it’s 
better to deal with it on your timetable. g 


Vic Motto is a member of Motto, Kryla & Fisher,a St. Helena, CA 
accounting firm specializing in winery and vineyard accounts 
exclusively. 


Stop & Think 
Why Buy The Rest, 
When 
You Can Buy The Best! 


Jim’s Supply Co. Inc. 


Since 1959 


Grape Stakes & Crossarms 


Manufacturers of the Strongest 
Steel "V" Stakes on the Market 
Strength, Flexibility, Durability 


kkkkk 
@ @ Vertical System Line Posts 
L_| 
L_| 


GDC Crossarms 
"Vv" Style Crossarms 
| Metal End Post & Anchor Post 


Please Call 
For More Info. 


800-423-8016 in CA 
805-324-6514 
FAX 805-324-6566 


Members of: CWAG, No. Coast, Napa Valley, Central Coast, Monterey, 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara, Grape Growers Associations 


3530 Pierce Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93308 
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A non-profit educational organization 
offers understandable, self-educating 
manuals on wine making, grape 
growing and wine tasting. 
Guide to Wine Grape Growing — 
McGrew. . .$5.00 
Basic Guide to Pruning—McGrew. . .$5.00 
Still Wines from Grapes—Phillips. . .$4.50 
Wine Blending —Jackisch. . .$3.50 2 a 
Wine Acidity—Plane & Mattick. . $2.50 Ver 300” 
Sulfur Preservation—Mowbray. . .$2.50 
Sensory Identification of Wine Constituents —Jackisch.. . .$3.50 
Elements of Wine Tasting—Mowbray. . .$3.50 
Organizing & Conducting Wine Tastings—Long. . .$3.50 
Please include $1.95 for postage/handling. Payment in U.S. funds only. 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 
e Specialty Fittings e PVC & Tygon Hose 
e Definox Valves e MGT Rubber Hose 


¢ Strahman Valves ° Hose Fittings 


e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


Send check or money order to: 
AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY 
3006 Latta Road « Rochester, New York 14612 


AWS is a membership organization offering a quarterly Journal— 
Dues $32.00/year. Request information. 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 
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1991 EDITORIAL INDEX 


WINEMAKING 


Wine evaporation from barrels J/F 
Automated wine chemistry J/F 
Pesticide residue monitoring J/F 
Wine industry organics M/A 
In-line/rotary labelers M/A 

Stuck fermentations M/J 

Méthode champenoise survey M/J 
Cork tastes/cork taints J/A 

Napa Co-op changes J/A 

Regional identity for Michigan wines J/A 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape styles S/O 
Mountain Cabernet Sauvignon S/O 
Microporous crossflow filtration S/O 
Oak barrel maturation/wine flavor N/D 
Defining Chardonnay quality N/D 


GRAPEGROWING 


Water: issue of the 1990s J/F 
Advantages of fertigation J/F 
Burgundian viticulture J/F 
LISA at Fetzer Vineyards M/A 
Phylloxera/rootstock experiences 
in Australia M/A 
Vineyard water management M/A 
Swiss integrated viticulture M/J 
Sangiacomo vineyards/flavors J/A 
Minimizing phylloxera threat S/O 
Marketing wine grapes S/O 
Fanleaf in the vineyard N/D 
Performance of VR hybrid rootstocks in 
fanleaf virus-infected vineyard N/D 


MARKETING 


Chenin Blanc sales J/F 

Guerrilla marketing weapons J/F 
Round Hill’s tiered brands M/A 
Guerrilla marketing saves money M/A 
New J-sparkler package M/J 

Success of New York wineries M/J 
Sutter Home refines identity M/J 
Strategic alliances M/J 

Successful brand builders J/A 

New capsules J/A 

Promoting for profit S/O 

Preparing a distributor’s pitch S/O 
Share of mind, not market S/O 

PR agencies build brand image N/D 
Avoid humor unless it's pertinent N/D 
Hidden overhead in marketing N/D 


VARIETAL REVIEW 


Chenin Blanc J/F 
Taming/complexing Sauvage M/A 
Merlot M/J 


FOOD & WINE 


Harmonies with Chenin Blanc J/F 
Wine in sauces M/A 

Tying food/wine flavors together M/J 
Exemplary food and wine dinner M/J 
Loafing with wine M/J 

Fetzer’s TFT® approach S/O 
Food/Wine pairings fool the palate N/D 


WINERY DESIGN 


Wine caves J/F 

Water contamination J/F 

Water contamination/plumbing M/A 
Winery lighting M/J 

Mound systems M/J 

Roto-rooter and beyond J/A 
Construction process problems S/O 
New effluent control laws N/D 
Reducing water useage in the 1990s N/D 


WINE LAW 


Domestic small producer credit J/F 
Production dispersal strategy M/A 
Labor contracts/regulatory reform M/J 
More on labor contracts J/A 

More hurdles S/O 


WINE & HEALTH 


Leaded premium J/F 

Wine and the heart M/A 

Lead me not into temptation M/J 
Underage drinking S/O 
Potpourri N/D 


EQUIPMENT /SUPPLIES ROUND-UPs 


Equipment for grapes/juice J/F 

Bottling equipment M/A 

Enzymes and treating materials M/J 

Microporous crossflow filtration S/O 

For the vineyard : Nurseries, supplies, 
and equipment N/D 


Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


Have you spent the night 
scrubbing tartrates out of a vat? 


Put a steam hose inside — not 
yourself. Tartrates will melt away 
quickly. 


e Steam kills bacteria on contact. 
e Ideal for bottling lines. 


e Helps keep tour area sanitary. 


ASME - W/UL & CSA 


Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 
GENERATOR CORP. 


1000 Bernard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(800) 634-8177 
(703) 549-0664 
Fax: (703) 836-2581 


Read about 
our unique 


products 
and services 
on PW & V 


page 26 


| then call: 
-1-800-GRAFTED 


PGES 35°8.5535 
CALIFORNIA 


1-8 0 0 
HUGHSON, 


Fe Pursttol (al 


One from the Heart 


Your champagne is like a fine romance. 


Born of the fertile soil, it has known the pleasure of the harvest, the 
tradition of the land. 


It falls to you to capture the magic for lovers to enjoy. One straight 
from the heart. 


Only you can bottle the essence of romance. 
And only one cork can capture the lover’s secret - SPARK. 


Only the natural stopper grown from the soil that is the heritage of your 
grape can preserve the original character of your champagne. The 
sculptor’s discs which kiss the wine but leave no memory. 


SPARK withstands the ravages of time. A silent, simple token of the 
treasure it guards, 


SPARK is history. SPARK is the future. It embodies the AMORIM 
& IRMAOS, S.A. quest for the best. Only SPARK can enjoy the 
exclusive guarantee of AMORIM & IRMAOS, S.A.. 


A 


MOA irmaos.S.2. 


PORTUGAL 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Ay S2S (OO CaleA cI ERS 


902-M Enterprise Way Napa, California 94558 
Telephone: 707 224 6000 Facsimile: 707 224 7616 


